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Art. [. An Essay on the Commutation of Tythes, to which 
was adjudged the Bedfordean Gold Medal, by the Bath and 
West of England Society, for the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture, Aris, Manufactures, and Commerce. By John 
Benett, Esq. of Pyt-House, Wilts. . pp.15. Od. Crutwell,. 
Bath ; and Ridgeway, London. 


Letter to John Benett, Esq. on his Essay. By the Rev. 
William Core, Archdeacon of (Wilts. pp. 32. 1s. Brodie 
and Dowding, Salisbury; and Wilkie, London. 


THE present era is illustrated by the dignities which are con- 
ferred upon our statesmen aud our warriors. Our children, 
when they shall see the ornaments that are bestowed by the 
sovereign power upon the herves of this age, will exult in 
our present renown ‘The Universities give their honours, net 
less enviable, as the rewards of literary and scientific attain- 
ment: the directors of the schools for pauper education upon 
the systems of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, by similar distinc- 
tions stimulate the little children, whom they protect, to acquire 
the rudiments of knowledge: and now nea a learned body, 
instituted indeed for other purposes, has made itself the judge 
and the patron of one sort of literary merit, ‘The Bath and 
West of England Society, for the encouragement of Agriculture, 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, “ ottered its most honour- 
able reward for the best Treatise on a Commutation for ‘Tythe ;” 
Mr. Benett, of Pyt-house, accordingly sent to them a Treatise, 
“ the result of long reflection on that subject, though very hastily 
written down.” In the judgment of the Society, Mr. Benett 
has won the laurel. “ ‘That, their first step on the subject of 
Tithes having been successfully proceeded in,” they adjudge to 
the aspiring candidate a magnificent Bedfordean gold medal: 
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“ and that all possible light might be acquired” by that learned 
body “ on that subject, they resolve, that the same premium be 
continued, and appoint a committee “ for promoting” the com- 
mon object of themselves and Mr. Benett, “ ‘he Commutation 
of Tithes,” and “ to communicate on that measure with various 
parts of the country.” ; : 
Now, though we are naturally emulous of literary distinction, 
fet we are not jealous of the gold medal conferred on Mr. 
Benett by the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society. 
We cannot acknowledge them as arbiters in criticism; and we 
suspect, that in their late distinction of Mr. Benett’s Essay, 
which he designates as “ most honourable,” their object was nel- 
ther to stimulate the pursuit of literature, connected with rural 
offices, by which country gentlemen might be better fitted for 
some of the duties of their peculiar calling, nor “ to promote the 
encouragement of agriculture, arts, manufactures, or commerce.” 


The walk of the Society is become rather devious. ‘They are ° 


pursuing a new object, and that avowedly. ‘They look more to 
the commutation of tythes than to the cultivation of the soil; 
and they tell us plainly and dogmatically, that it is “a measure 
which tends to promote public goad and private happiness, the 
general interests of agriculture, and, above all, the advancement 
of morality and true religion.” If it were so mdeed, we should 
applaud their deviation from all the purposes of their Institu- 
tion: and when we should meet Mr. Benett, or any other coun- 
try gentleman, glittering in their decoration of honour, we should 
sympathise in his exultation, without much regarding the literary 
merit by which he acquired it. As it is, one may feel otherwise, 
and not be dazzled by such meretricious splendour.—‘ Non equi- 
dem invideo; miror magis ! 

We are persuaded, that the character of the country gentle- 
man should always be treated with the utmost reverence ; that it 
is peculiar to this happy country, and has centributed ‘more 
largely than any other character to that steady dignity and that 
fortitude, which maintain the empire in all-the vicissitudes of 
war and peace, We lament that any circumstance should hap- 
pen in the remotest corner of the kingdom, which might tend 
to bring that character into question. ‘The squiral character of 
a great English landholder has, during many ages, been strongly 
marked with zeal for all the interests of our national constitue 
tion, consisting of a very ancient union of the religious and the 
political powers. Church and King were the watch-words of 
patriotism, loyalty, and manly piety, whenever power or sedition 
has dared to oppose the majesty of the laws; and whenever our 
tolerant ecclesiastical establishment has been assaulted by rapine 
or ingovation, by superstiuon or vulgar and ferocious enthusiasm, 
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these watch-words have in every emergency been first sounded 
by the English gentry. Their spirit in the sacred cause of the 
Constitution has been always transfused into the proceedings 
of the legislature; and the loquacious orators of conspiring 
clubs have been speedily overwhelmed in the general expression 
of the public opinion, generated and matured by the English 
gentry, mm favour of the Church and King. 

It is proposed by Mr. Beuett, a great and respected land 
owner in the West of England, that an exchange of Tithes (the 
patrimony of the Church) should be made for land “ in any 
situation within the diocese or county ;” and “ that it should be 
compulsatory (compulsory) on the tythe owners, and the patrons 
and incumbents of livings.” ‘This proposal, which subverts the 
fundamental principles of our Engish Church, deducible (as we 
humbly think) from no human ordmance; which subverts the 
first and most essential principle of property, by forcing pro- 
prietors to alienate in defiance of their inte-est and their choice; 
and which subjects to foreign controul the ost ancient, the 
most venerable, and the most useful corporatica subsisting in 
civil society, hitherto independent, and claiming ¥s establish- 
ment from no human charter. ‘This proposal a numerous so- 
ciety of English gentlemen meeting for the encouragetent of 
agriculture and manufactures have distinguished by “ their moxs 
honourable reward,” and considering that “ therr first step on 
the subject of 'Tythes has been most successfully proceeded in,” 
they invite other speculators to follow the example of Mr. Be. 
nett, and tempt them with the promise of similar distinction. 

This proposal Mr. Benett imtroduces by a statement, “ that 
the agriculture of this country is now on the decline.” It is the 
text from which his theory proceeds. 

In the narrow limit to which the nature of our publication 
confines us, we have not the means of considering at much length 
this matter of fact, boldly asserted by Mr. Benett, aud favour- 
ably received by the Society to which he addressed it. Never- 
theless, we would appeal to some less partial tribunal. During 
the last thirty years, the table of the House of Commons has in 
every session been loaded with bills for enclosures, and vast 
tracts of waste in every district of the country have been reduced 
to culture ; hardly a season has passed without some notable 
discovery being announced to the public in the processes of hus- 
bandry ; the plough performs its halite with half the power 
which formerly directed it! The soil, prepared by precepts of 
elaborate science, yields abundant crops of corn in frequent suc- 
cession! Winter frowns in the heavens, but the country remains 
verdant and fruitful, and flocks are fed in every seas6n of the 
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‘ year on its luxuriant produce! The sheep-fold yields finer and 
wey more abundant fleeces, more delicate food for man, aud at least 
oo double the accustomed quantity! Corn is conducted from the 
stil | field to the market almost without human labour, and with expence 
very inferior to what our ancestors were obliged to pay for less 
perfect processes. We had been induced to believe, that all 
e the operations of the farm had been facilitated and improved, | 
and though from political causes, prices were greatly augmented, | 
and all the articles of life became much dearer, though they were } 
more easily and niore abundantly produced, yet we waited pati- 
le My ently, confiding in the hope always encouraged by our agricul- , 
bed) turists, that a time would come when the people should enjoy 
: the blessed effects of redundant produce, and that, ultimately, ; 
as the soil smiled in luxuriance, the heart of man should be ex- . 
ia hilarated by its bounty. Sg 
be This rapid progress was made in cultivation while the system 
of Tythes was in fulland undisputed operation, and while every ; 
succeeding year added to the public burthens upon the farm. ; 
Almost every an made by the minister, added to the taxes 
upon husbareTy; every year the poor’s rates became more oner- : 
ous, and «¢ every new letting the landlord required a great in- c 
crease of rent. He gamed what he required, for great competition 
: was raised among farmers; and such was the facility and the . 
profit of the improved culture, that they could pay the increase : 
of rent, great as it was, bear all the augmented public burthens f 
upon the farm, rival the proprietors themselves in liberal personal r 
expeuce, and ” accumulate riches. A happy change has taken 2 
place in public affairs, the cheapness of produce, so long pro- P 
| mised by the Agricultural Societies, as a natural effect of their a 
if improved system, has followed the peace, and complaint is in- A 
r stantly made that agriculture is on the decline. Neither Mr. ‘4 
7 Benett nor the Bath Society has informed us of any change in 
e the fertility of the soil. The plough, and the harrow, .and the . 
na threshing machine, will continue to perform their improved funce * 
Ss tion; Sir Humphrey Davy’s prescriptions for unhealthy soils P 
will continue to ferulize them; the fiorin grass will still yield its " 
Sh quadruple proportion of produce; the Swedish turnips will feed ef 
| the flocks in winter, and the flocks will fatten as before upon 4 
artificial food. What proof exists (for none is adduced by Mr. ; 
. Benett or the Society), that, under circumstances so wuspicious, . 
the agriculture of England is on the decline *? 
. We ra 
: , 60 
* The Agricultural Report for January 1815, informs us, “ that ‘ 
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the wheats on the ground look particularly weil, and the early 
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We are aware that some speculations in agriculture, like some 
ethers in commerce and manufactures, must be discontinued. 
The projector who would extract sun-beams from cucumbers, 
was necessarily impoverished by the experiment. The culti- 
vator who would gather wheat w here the thistle only can flourish, 
must be ruined. For it cannot be reasonably expected, that the 
public should continue to pay in any shape high prices for pro- 
visions, only that the agriculturist may force a scanty crop of corn 
from teacts of land which nature calculated to produce nothing 
but the thistle. ‘The rich tracts of land will continue to sustain 
the cultivator ; they will yield rent to the proprietor far beyond 


what they paid twenty years ago; the poor lands, which at the 
ordinary prices of corn cannot pay for the seed committed to 
‘ them, will be restored to the dominion of sterility; but we be- 
; lieve entirely, that the advantages of science will remain to the 
: practical farmer, that though property should remain unviolated 


and tythes be still the lawful right of the church, yet agriculture 
y | wil continue to flourish, and that 2t is not on the decline. 
Our author in this Essay has dealt very sparingly in the re- 


. ceived doctrines of agricultural economy. ‘To the great pdsi- 
é tions of Smith and Malthus, and the other masters of that sci- 
guce, which seem to show that agriculture is not the natural 
‘ source of riches in a highly improved country, he has not once 
7 adverted. We trust that Mr. Benett is aware, that in an unim- 


proved country, where only the best land is cultivated, where 
rents are very low, and labour is redundant corn can be raised 

al ye ? 

much cheaper than in a wealthy community, in which the pros- 


perity of trade renders labour dear, where rents are high, and 
ws recourse 1s had, in times of necessity, to the most sterile soils. 
so All this is overlooked in the Essay before us. ‘The commutation 
» of Tythes is here alone proposed to us, as the panacea, which 
* is to cure every evil; which 1s to sustain the landlord’s rent, to 


¥ repay all the efforts ‘of speculation for extracting produce from 
every soil, and to induce universal prosperity. If we were dis- 
‘ls posed to sacrifice all considerations of justice and prudence, we 
sts could on the same principles suggest a plan apparently more 
ed efficacious than this for the attainment of the object. Let all 

rents -be abolished, and every cultivator be exempt from every 


iCe 





. charge. Let all the regulations of trade be made subservient 

- to the purposes of agriculture. The community indeed would 
, be impoverished and ruined ; our population would rapidly de- 

Ve 

ie sown are luxuriant; that in all the great wheat counties, the quan- 

ast tity sown is fully equal to that of the two last seasons, probably the 

rly most extensive ever before sown in Britain.” 
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crease ; our manufactures fail altogether; but there is no doubt 
that the balance of the corn trade would rapidly become favour- 
able, and a great quantity of wheat (which our labourers, like 
the cultivators of Poland, would be unable to purchase, and 
therefore could not consume) would every year, as in the times 
before England's prosperity began, be exported to the foreign 
market. 

Mr. Benett’s proposal for the commutation of Tythe rests 
entirely on the assumed fact, that agriculture is on the decline, 
and that the abolition of tythe will cause it permanently to flou- 
rish. We have disputed the fact, which is the basis of his the- 
ory, we hope successfully. We will abstain from noticing the 
observations, which are crouded into his little pamphlet, attempt- 
ing to prove, that, under all circumstances, 


«* The tythe is a property which, in its nature, is injurious to 
the interest of the whole State, that it ought to be, and eventually 
must be, commuted ;”?—* that it destroys all the respect which we 
ought to feel for our pastors; that inveterate enmity succeeds ; 
that the whole blame should be attributed to the tythe system ; 
and that this must be so while human minds, hearts, and feelings 
continue to be formed as they have hitherto been.” 


It will be enough at present to state our cordial disagreement 
with Mr. Benett upon all these points. His main argument is 
derived from the fact, that agriculture 1s on the decline. That 
fact he has uot proved, and we deny it. We persuade ourselves 
at the same time, that nothing but the haste of composition has 
induced Mr. Benett to publish a statement, which abounds in 
unwarranted aspersions of the sacred character of our Clergy. 

The plan of commutation which he proposes, (if any plan 
were practicable) is in one view the most objectionable of 
any thatcan be imagined. The value of the tythe bas been sup- 
posed to be in most cases a sixth, in some cases a fifth; and in 
countries of difficult culture, a fourth, or more, of the rental of 
the soil. Can any one, without emotion, contemplate the .in- 
vesting the Clergy with a fourth, a fifth, or even a sixth of the 
whole territorial property of England ‘The statute of Mort- 
main would then be an illusion! at least a sixth of the land of 
England would be withdrawn from the currency of exchange, 
and permanently attached to life proprietors, who could derive 
no benefit from extended cultivation, and whose sole object it 
must be, indifferent to its future condition, instantly to draw 
from the soil its utmost immediate produce. Precautions against 
this would be oppressive, and practically evaded. Is this a 

scheme 
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scheme distinguished by ‘‘ most honourable reward,” by a So- 
ciety founded for the encouragement of agriculture ? 

But indeed if such a scheme were realised, its detriment to 
agriculture, and its injury to the State, in fixing for ever, in most 
rigid entailment, so vast a portion of our territorial property, 
would be a small part of its evil result; these would be matters 
of trivial import, compared with the malignity of its moral effects. 
Our Churehmen are but men, and will continue to be endued 
“with human minds, hearts, and feelings.” If the provision of 
tythes for their support were not of ‘sacred origin, yet its excel- 
lence is most apparent in this; that it commonly excludes them 
from all the care and labour of temporal concerns, leaves them 
unfettered by worldly anxieties, and free to the discharge of that 
important function, oa which the salvation of many must depend, 
If the time should ever come when the whole body of the Clergy 
shall be immersed in the sordid concerns of property of any 
kind, if they are to be tempted from their holy office to plough 
the soil, to reap the harvest, and to barter its produce in_ the 
market, if the hberal learning, which now adorns their calling, 
were to be exchanged for the speculations of husbandry and cal- 
culations of agricultural economy, the change would indeed be 
great. We will avoid the pain of tracing its awful results. 

We take our leave of Mr. Benett’s pamphlet, not without 
suggesting that societies established for any purpose become’ of 
questionable utility when they presume to speculate in those high 
matters on which parliament itself will for no mean motive vene 
ture to deliberate. ‘The Constitutional and Corresponding Socie- 
ties of Chalk Farm, the Roman Catholic Convention at Dublin, 
aud the Agricultural Societies which complain of our Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments subsisting by public grievance, are bodies of 
men unknown in the British Constition, and long may they 
remain so! We presume to suggest to the country gentlemen of 
England, that ifsome of them do not deem it mconsistent with 
their dignity to do the farmer’s business for the farmer’s profit, 
and to sustain their revenues by vending produce im the corn 
market ; yet it will prove inconsistent with their pecultar mterest, 
as it is wholly incompatible with their duty, to excite and to 
reward speculations on matters of high constitutional doctrine, 
which are far above their reach and ours. If they assume a 
right to denounce one provision of the law, other associations of 
men may denounce some other. The peculiar privileges of land- 
lords, the game laws, and ail manorial royalties, or even the pay- 
ment of rents may be objected to, on grounds at least as tenable 
a9 the objections raised against the rights and property of the 
Church. The dutiful obedience which we all owe to all the 
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arts of the Coustitution, under the wise supervision of the 
pac sli, will speedily be lost in vain researches after inagi- 
nary improvements, combinations will speedily be formed upon 
other bases than that of allegiance to the state. 

Our minds are tranquillized and refreshed by a perusal of 
the letter to Mr. Benett, in reply to bis Essay, by Archdeacon 
Coxe. 

Mr. Coxe has rendered service to his order and to the com- 
munity at large, by withdrawing himself a little while from his 
other literary pursuits, and undertaking the duty of this im- 
portant address; in’ which the spirit of controversy appears with 
meekuess and good sense ; in which the truth is proclaimed, and 
the interests of the Church defended, as they always ought to be, 
with vigour of reasoning, unostentatious simplicity, and Christian 
moderation. | 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr, Coxe through the tract of his 
reasoning, in which we think he successfully combats every ar- 
guiment which he opposes. He contends, that our agriculture 
is not on the decline ; and that, therefore, the commutation of 
tythe is not wanted for its support. With respect to the en- 
mity occasioned by the tythe system, he declares in behalf of the 
body 


—* of which he has the honour tobe a member, that for the sake 
of gaining the love and esteem of their flocks, they would cheer- 
fully forego any advaytage which they can forego, without serious 
injury to themselves, and to those for whom they consider them- 
selves as the trustees.” | 


But that any great portion of the dissent from the Church is 
caused by the operation of tythes, he shews to be a mistaken 
judgement. 


‘« The very situation of Dissenters disproves the assertion. In 
villages and country districts, however populous, where the tythe 
system extends, they are comparatively few ; and a greater majo- 
rity of the farmers are attached to the Church, than any other class 
of society. On the contrary, they are more numerous in towns, 
where the maintenance of the Clergyman is drawn from another 
source.” abe 


With a manliness which becomes the cause in which he is 
engaged, 


‘* He trusts that mo one will suspect him of disaffection for 
suggesting, that the right of the Church of England to its pro- 
perty of every denomination, is not derived from the concession 
of Parliaments or the favour of princes; but is at least as ancient, 
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and deduced from a principle at:least as sacred as any other right 
enjoyed or exercised in this country. Nor ought we to infer, that 
because Parliament, in permiting the enclosure of a common, has 
established in land connected with that common some commutas 
tion for tythe by the previous consent of all interested parties, a 
general commutation of all tythe may be enforced, not only with- 
out the consent, but in defiance of the Clergy. It should be re- 
membered, that their right to tythe is founded on prescription an- 
terior even to the state, and is at least, by adoption, made a principle 
of the Constitution. It is fundamental in the Church, which sub- 
sists not only by alliance with the State, but is identified with it. 
The Clergy of the present day have but the ysufruct, and are in- 
competent, even if they were willing, to dispose of the inheritance 
of their order. ‘They can neither be bribed nor compelled to 
consent for their successors in all future ages, whom they do not 
represent ; nor exchange a right, which is prescriptive and funda- 
mental, for property of any kind, which can only be ensured to 
them by the validity of recent convention.” 
Ne 

We anxiously recommend tp all our readers, who, like us, are 
firm friends of the Constitution in Church and State, to peruse 
aud to study Mr. Coxe’s Letter. 





Arr. Il. An Inguiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. By Adam Smith, LL.D. &c. &c. with 
Notes, and an additional Volume, by David Buchanan, 
8vo. 4 vols. I. 83. Oliphant and Co., Edinburgh; 
Murray, London. 


UPON reading the above title-page, our indignation was ex- 
cited in no ordinary degree at the profane and presumptuous at- 
tempt which it seems to announce to the public. An additional 
volume to the Wealth of Nations—-Why then should not the 
lliad be: extended to thirty cantos in the true modern style, and 
Herodotus brought down to the present times? What should 
prevent some juvenile author, of boundless ambition, and irre. 
pressible impudence, from giving us a few additional chapters to 
the Principia of Newton, or from making his debut in the 
Jiterary world with notes and a fresh volume to the lives of the 
English Poets! Nor was the study which we bestowed upon the 
back-title, calculated to remove our fears or to diminish our 
anger, ‘ Smith's Wealth of Nations, Buchanan’s edition, in 
four volumes, price 2l. 8s. in boards,” is a form of words, 
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which we had never before seen applied to that distinguished 


work ; while the increase in the price and in the nuinber of 
volumes, left no doubt upon our minds, that something em bad 
had occurred which ought not to remain mexposed, and that 
no time was to be lost with the view of bringing to condign 
punishment the contrivers and perpetrators of such heinous 
sacrilege. Upon turning, however, to the fourth volume which 
rather inconsistently bears on the back, “ Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, Vol. 1V.” we were rejoiced to find that its real title 
and import is nothing worse than “ Observations on the Subjects 
treated of in Dr. Smith's Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, by David Buchanan.” 

[t is well known that Dr. Smith spent the greater part of a 
long life, and employed the undivided strength of a most 
vigorous and well stored mind, in composing his immortal 
work, the Wealth of Nations: and so difident was he of his 
abilities, and so anxious te produce something worthy of the at- 
tention of an enlightened age, that he retired from the world 
ten years, in order to prepare his book for the press. Nor is 
it less generally known, that the publication of his work intro- 
duced a new era in the commercial policy of all European states; 
while, at the present day, Adam Smith is held the oracle of 
political wisdom, and referred to as the highest authority on all 
subjects of trade, in Russia, Germany, Italy, and France. But 
Mr. Buchanan says, Dr. Smith did not publish a “ perfect 
work ;” and he informs us, that the object of hi own perform- 
ance is “to rectify what is amiss in that author; to supply 
omissions; to give his reasonings an application to modern 
times; and to exhibit, as far as he is qualified, a complete 
system of political economy.” It was, no doubt, patriotie and 
generous in Mr. B. to lend his endeavours in the great cause 
which so materially affects the interests and happimess of all 
civilized people ; but it would certamly have been more judicious 
as well as less trying to his reputation as an author, had he 
brought forward his discoveries, aud communicated his new 
lights, in a separate publication. It seems to argue a want of 
modesty in a young man—for we cannot allow ourselves to think 
that Mr. Buchanan has fimshed his academical studies—to make 
his first appearance among grown-up people, avowing the Her- 
culean task of writing notes on the Wealth of Nations, and of 
exhibiting a “‘ complete system of political economy.” 

As it is not our intention to review the original work of Dr. 
Smith, our labour in this article will be confined to a short ac 
count of the notes im the first place, and secondly, of the ad- 
ditional volume. We may remark, however, that this formal 
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division of our toil is not rendered necessary by the author's 
strict adherence to any similar method; for he has contrived to 
give us the same thing, first in the notes, and then in the said 
volume, with this slight difference indeed, that as the note con- 
tains all he has to say on the subject, the essay afterwards raised 
upon it, contains nothing at all. 

The first thing that strikes one upon opening’ these volumes, 
is the ungovernable rage for annotation with which the editor 
has been affected; which leads him in some cases to throw 
away sensible remarks by setting them down where they do not 
apply, and in others, to repeat, for the fifth or sixth time, cer- 
tain favourite abservations which are neither sensible nor a 
propriate. He seems to have beea occasionally caught im 
glancing over the text, by the sound of a word or the appearance 
of a phrase, without very carefully weighing what preceded or 
came after it, to have instantly bethought himself of his voca- 
tion of note-writing, and accordingly to disburse a portion of 
his little stock of knowledge at:the bottom of the page. An in- 
stance of this occurs in the very outset of the first volume. In 
his admirable chapter on the division of labour, Dr. Smith very 
justly observes, that the productive powers of labour in agricul. 
ture, do not always keep pace with their improvement in manu- 
factures, and consequently, that although the lands of opulent 
nations, by having more labour and expence bestowed upon 
them, produce more in proportion to the extent and natural fer- 
tility of the ground than is produced in poor countries; yet, that 
this superiority of produce is seldom much more than in: pro- 
portion to the superiority of labour and expence. On this ac- 
count, he coritinues to observe, the corn of a rich country will 
not always, ia the same degree of goodness, come cheaper to 
market than that of the poor country; and the reason is simply 
this: the chief constituent parts of the price, in the former case, 
being wages of labour and profit on capital, and labour and 
capital in agriculture, not being quite so productive as in manu. 
factures, the rich country, when compared with the poor country, 
will be farther advanced in manufacturing industry than in agri- 
culture. From this, Dr. Smith concludes, that though the poor 
country, notwithstanding the inferiority of its cultivation, can, 
in some measure, rival the rich in the cheapness and goodness 
of its corn, it can pretend to no such competition im its manufac- 
tures. We shall attempt to illustrate this by an example. An 
acre of land may he supposed to produce at very little expence 
of labour two quarters of corn, whereas when well cultivated, the 
same acre would yield six quarters; but in the latter case the ad- 
ditional produce would bear a much smaller proportion to the 
expence of labour than in the former, that is, the surplus over 
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the expence of labour, and the profit of capital, would be less in 
the latter than in the former instance. Upon this passage, Mr. 
B. has written the following note. 


“ In contrasting the agriculture and the manufactures of a rich 
nation, Dr. Smith mistakes the principle which regulates the price 
of corn, His statement implies that because it costs less to bring 
corn to market, it will therefore be sold cheaper. But the market 
price of corn is not ey ulated by its original cost; and though it 
could even be produced for nothing, it would mot on that account 
be sold at a lower price. Whata rich nation saves, therefore, m 


the expense of cultivation, goes not to reduce the price but to in- 
crease the rent.” P. 11, 


Of the doctrine contained in this note, we have to remark, 
in the first place, that it has no connection whatever with the 
meaning of the passage to which it bears a reference, and se- 
condly, that it is true only in very partjcular circumstances. 
The merest novice in political economy requires not to be m- 
jormed that the market price of corn, and indeed of every other 
commodity, is regulated not by the original cost, but by the pro- 
portion which the supply generally bears to the demand: but it 
does not at all follow that where there is freedom of trade and room 
for competition, the market price of gll commodities will not be 
pretty accurately measured by the expence which, in ordinary 

cases, Is necessary to bring them to it. If if be granted that, 
where there is freedom of “trade and scope for competition, the 
supply wall generally be proportioned to the demand, it must 
tollow that, as the rates of profit in agriculture will be regulated 
by the current gains in other departments of industry, the mar- 
het price of corn will bear a tolerably definite propoytion to the 
expence of raising it. We say in ordinary circumstances, and 
in the enjoyment of free mtercourse with a considerable portion 
of the world; for in a country such as China, or in the case of 
general scarcity, corn, being a first necessary of life, ceases ta 
be regulated by the common rules of trade. But there was 
really no oceasion for such a note, however just in principle, 
where Mr. B has thought proper to introduce it; for Dr. 
Smith, so_far from sayimg that “ a rich nation saves ‘in the ex- 
pence of cultivation,” states the very reverse, and maintains, that 
the produce of land m such a country is smaller in proportion 
to the expence than ina poor country, The said note, how- 
ever, is so valuable in the eyes of the editor, that he repeats it 
in substance six or seven tines. 

At page 82, we are presented with a specimen of editorial 
ingenuity which must not be withheld on the present occasion, 
Dr. Smith observes, that in the price of flour or meal, we must 

add 
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aild to the price of the corn, the profits of the millet, and the 
wages of his servants; in the price of bread, the profits of the 
baker, and the wages of his servants; and in the price of both, 
the labour of transporting the corn from the house of the farmer 
to that of the miller, and from that of the miller to that of the 
baker, together with the profits of those who advance the wages 
of that labour. ‘This view of the matter seems very rational and 
admissible, but Mr. Buchanan assures us, that 


«“ The profits of the miller and baker, and the wages of their 
servants, form no addition to the price of flour or of bread. They 
are paid, not by an addition of price to the consumer, but by a 
deduction of rent from the Jandlord. Though it cost nothing to 
bake bread and to grind corn, the price of flour and bread would 
still remain the same, but the landlord’s rent would be increased 
by the whole expence thus saved; that part of the price former! 
paid to the baker and the miller, would now be paid to the land- 
lord. In like manner, the price of transporting corn from the 
house of the farmer to that of the miller and baker, or in other 
words, to the market, falls on the landlord’s rent.’’ 


This doctrine is so excessively extravagant that we cannot be- 
lieve the author had any other object in view than to raise a 
smile. Would he seriously have us to admit that the whole ex- 
pence of converting wheat into bread, puddings, starch, or hair- 
powder, is a deduction from the landlord’s rent; or that the va- 
rious processes by which a cambric frill or a superfine coat are 
formed out of flax and wool, are all defrayed by him upon whose 
lands the flax and wool were produced! How cruelly landlords 
must be defrauded, where a pound of flax not worth two shil- 
lings, will sell in the shape of lace, for thirty or forty pounds. 
Probably the landlord’s rent on the said pound of flax did not 
exceed the moderate sum of three-pence, and yet the flax- 
dresser, the spinner, the bleacher, and the lace-worker, will, by 
their united exertions, draw from the pocket of the consumer, 
possibly from the unfortunate landlord himself, the exorbitant 
sum of thirty guineas. Nor do we see how the matter can be 
remedied, until landlords shall fall upon a plan of laying down 
one field under a crop of quartern loaves, auother for a supply 
of linen and Brussel’s lace ready made, and of teaching their 
tups to throw off quarterly a fashionable frock, and a ball-suit 
before the birth. days. 

The doctrine which Mr. B. has caricatured so amusingly, 
seems to be this:—the cheaper a crop can be raised in respect 
of labour and profit on capital, the greater, i ordinary circum- 
stances, will be the share of the gross produce which goes to 
the landlord in the shape of rent; and upon this view of the 


subject, 
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subject, it will be readily admitted that, if a farmer could raise 
a crop worth 201. an acre, at the trifling expence of 21. defraying 
the price of wages, of manure, the wear aud tear of implemeuts, 
that is, reserving the ordinary profits on capital in all the 
branches of his expenditure, then the landlord’s share would 
naturally and justly be 181. per acre. But this principle applies 
solely to the raw produce; and the comparative cheapness or 
dearness of the subsequent processes of manufacturiug industry, 
have no relation whatever either to the landlord’s rent or to the 
farmer's profits. 

We have said that Mr. Buchanan is apt to be led away by the 
occurrence of particular words, and to write notes upon them 
without attending to the import of the discussion in which yan | 
present themselves. When writing on the subject of Nationa 
Defence, Dr. Smith happens to call war, the “ noblest of all 
arts,” which encomium, although it has no connection with the 
merits of the argument in train, instantly calls forth the mdignant 
reprobation of the editor in one of his longest notes. In like 
manner, when Smith in his article on educatiow comes to use 
the words “ moral philosophy,” his editor seizes the clue, and 
indites a very learned note on morality. “ Morality,” says he, 
*is rather a matter of feeling than of reasoning, and it Is not easy 
to see, therefore, how it can be either assisted or explamed by 
philosophy, for what can the philosopher explain which we do 
not already know.” Again, the author of the Wealth of Nations 
casually drops something about logic, and Mr. B. instantly pro- 
duces his annotation, which is as follows. 


*¢ Logic is the art of reasoning. It professes to teach mankind 
the use of their reason. But the possession of reason implies the 
power of using it, and whete then is the utility of artificial rules 
for this purpose ?”’ 


We have not time to argue the point with the editor at every 
stage of his progress, on which account we shall let him have it 
all his own way as to logic and morality. ‘There is, however, 
one weighty truth which he solemnly asseverates two or three 
times, and which we refrain from contradicting, merely, because 
we cannot call it in question, namely, that “ Tailors’ wages 
have risen considerably since the days of Adam Smith.” 

We proceed now to the additional volume which Mr. Bu- 
chanan, or his publishers, have thought a suitable companion 
for the “ Wealth of Nations ;” and as we still regard the autbor 
as a young man of talents, who has ventured upon a great un- 
dertaking without the benefit of judicious advice, we shall be as 
merciful to him as possible. His first article is on metallic 
currency, Which presents nothing either new or interesting. It 


seems 
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seems indeed to be a compilation from Lord Liverpool’s letter 
on the Coia, engrafted upon a few common-place remarks which 
appear in every essay on the subject. The article on the 
« Wages of Labour” is avowedly an abstract of Malthus’s lead- 
ing doctrines ou the progress of population, interspersed with a 
few remarks by our author, who takes upon himself to inform 
his reader, at what point Mr. Malthus ceases to be a safe guide. 
The section on “ Stock” is mere original, aud contains, among 
other profound observations,’ the following one, which is as 
cheering as it is profound. 


« A capital of 10,0001. yielding a profit of ten per cent. will 
provide for an expenditure of 11,0001.; and if this capital be in- 
creased without any increase of expenditure, the consequence 
must be a diminution of profit to the precise amount of the ad- 
ditional capital; because otherwise this capital cannot find em- 
ployment. <A larger capital than 10,0001. with a profit of ten 
per cent. can never be employed in providing for an expenditure 
of 11,0001.” 


In what manner a capital of 10,000]. with a profit of ten per 
cent. is to provide for an expenditure of 11,0001. Mr. B. has 
not condescended to explain; and it is a discovery of such won- 
derful value in these bad times, that we feel it hard to forgive 
the neglect. We can imagine the possibility of realizing this 
golden dream for one year; but as the road to ruin, like the 
road to the grave, Is to be trod but once, and as men do not 
usually re-taste their fortunes as a heron re-tastes an eel, we con- 
fess, that our knowledge of fmance is completely inadequate to 
provide ways and means, for expending 11,000]. per ann. on a 
capital of 10,0001. even with an interest or profit of ten per 
cent. 

The chapter on “ Productive and Unproductive Labour,” 
présents a few good remarks; and in defence of that distinction 
which is so well illustrated by Dr. Smith, Mr. Buchanan’s rea- 
soning coincides very.closely with our own arguments on the 
same subject, in our review of Craig’s Elements of Political 
Science *. Dr. Smith’s distinction between preductive and un- 
productive labour, though it appears to be simple and obvious, 
has been perplexed by the ingenuity of subsequent reasoners, 
who maintain every species of industry to be equally productive, 
which contributes, however remotely, to the general wealth, 
According to this doctrine, the soldier and the judge are 
reckoned productive labourers, because they raise the value of 





* See our Review for November, 1814. 
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the national stock, by protecting it, the one from plunder, and 
the other from injury; for if the artificer of bolts and bars, who 
protects property in detail, be termed a productive labourer, 
much more, it is argued, should those be placed im the pro- 
ductive class, who protect property in the mass, and add to 
every portion of it, the quality of being secure *. In his ex- 
planation of this subject, Dr. Smith expressly states, that he does 
uot mean to undervalue the utility of the labour which he denomi- 
nates unproductive ; and the preceding argameut seems to proceed 
upon the fallacy of maintaining, that labour because tt is useful 
must necessarily be productive. But while the utility beth. of 
justice and of defence is freely admitted, the labour which is 
subservient to production, ought not therefore to be confounded 
with the labour which actually produces ; since by such a mode 
of reasoning, the plainest distinctions might be subverted. If 
the soldier, for example, be termed a productive labourer, be 
cause his labour is subserviertt to production, the productive las 
Lourer might, by the same rule, lay claim to military honours ; 
as it is certain that, without his assistance, no army could ever 
take the field to fight battles or to gain victories, The case of 
the menial servant is still more decisive in favour of Dr. Smith’s 
distinction. It seems quite plain that the wealth of au individual, 
who maimtains ten menial servants, will be diminished exactly 
by the expence of their maintenance: while by maintaining ten 


labourers who re-produce their maintenance with a profit, he 


will be richer by the whole amount of this profit. In answer to 
which, it is observed, that “ there is no such difference as Dr. 
Smith supposes between the etiects of maintaining a multitude 
of those several kinds of workmen. It is the extravagant quan- 
tity, not the peculiar quality of the labour thus paid for, that 
brings a rain. A manis ruined if he keep more servants than 
he cau afford to employ, and does not let them out for hire ; 
exactly as he is rumed by purchasing more food than he can 
consume, or by employing more workmen in any branch of 
manufactures than his business requires or his profit will pay *.” 
It is only, therefore, when workmen or productive labourers are 
multphed without necessity and maintained in idleness, or in 
other words, when they are not productive labourers, that they 
are compared by this writer to menial servauts; for it is clear 
that when they re-produce their maintenance with a profit, they 
cannot be multiplied to the injury of their emplover. Here then 
Dr. Smith's distinction between productive and unproductive 
lubour is plainly recognized ; since it appears that a master loses 
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* See Edin. Review, vol. iv, p. 355. 
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ptily by maiitaining workmen Without onpeyng them, or, in 
‘other words, by maintaining uiproductive labourers. 

We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Buchanan has the . 
best Of the argument, and that although it may not be easy to 
draw the line of distinction between productive and unproductive 
labourers, without taking in some on both sides of it which the 
general description or definition of such labourers would neces- 
sarily exclude, yet there can be no doubt that the distinction 
itself is founded in a just view Of private prosperity and of 
wational wealth. PER a ' 

On the Subject of “ Natiorial Defence” our author has stepped 
entirely Out of his department, as a writer on political science, 
and entered that of a mhilitary historian; on which account his 
article is in no respect a scheme of national protection, but a 
brief historical sketch of the art of war, together with certain 
instructions to fighting men, drawn as practical inferences for 
the review which he takes of their blood-stained annals. We 
have first the invasion of Greece by the Persians; then, the 
contests of the Greeks with each other; after which follow in 
order, the invasion of Persia by Alexander; the rise and decline 
of the Roman power; contests of the middle ages; invasion of . 
Holland by Louis XIV.; wars of King William, of Marl. 
borough, of Frederic the Great, American war; view of the 
modern system of tactics; campaign of 1793 in Germany, by the 
Archduke Charles, and in Italy by Bonaparte; Campaign of 
1805, &c. As Mr. Buchanan evidently piques himself upon 
this article, we would willingly, in return for the amusement 
which his brisk detail has afforded us, say something in its fa- 
vour ; and had it appeared in the preface of an English Polybius, 
or aS a commentary on Sir David Dundas’s movements, it 
should certainly have been crowned with applause. But as we 
happen to agree with Dr. Smith, Mr..Craig, and other dis- 
tinguished wzters on national defence, that the cheapest: means, 
and those which are least dangerous to the hiberty of the sub- 
ject, ought, as well as the most efficacious means, to be taken 
into consideration in. every place which is devised for public se- 
curity, we caunot help thinking, that he has passed by that into 
which it was most incumbent upon him to examine minutely. 

But we are tired of finding fault, for which reason, we shall 
abstain from any farther exercise of our inquisitorial authority. 
We regret, that literary justice, and a becoming regard for the 
great name of Adam Sinith, have compelled us to be so decided 
in our disapprobation of Mr. Buchanan’s labours, both as an 
editor and as an author. We think his notes are generally 
puerile, and sometimes flippant, while the essays which com- 
pose his volume, exhibit litde of either reflection or information. 


We 
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We have no intention to conceal, however, that our severity has 
been partly excited by the symptoms of self-sufficiency which 
‘pervade his produce tion, but. chietly by the bold and unmeasured 


confidence which led him to undertake the editing of the W eulth 
ot Nations. 





Arr. IL. The Lord of the Isles. A Poem. By Walter 


Scott. 4to. 21.2s. 475 pp. Constable, Edinburgh. 
Longmanand Co. London. 1815. > 


OF those who are condemned to wo whip at the shrine of 
fashion, and to court the gale of popular applau: e, there are none 
who have more recsou to complain of its tyranious caprice, or to 
lament its rapid and unaccountable reverse, than the favourite 
poets of the age. Fiddlers and physicians, preachers and players, 

cau often count many seasons more passe dom the sunshine of 
public, approbation than the daureats of the day; fewer efforts 
are required to fill their purses, and fewer sacrifices to. preserve 
their fame. ‘Phe large and repeated draughts which m the zenith 
of his popularity, are made upon the poet's genius, leave it spirit- 
less and exhausted; and when after auy interval of repose, he 
returns, hke the wiant refreshed, to the course, he finds another 
in possession of the field. ‘The same barmony which once de- 
lighted the public ear, pleases it now no more ; the anxiety which 
in former days anticipated every new exerion, hiss subsided into the 
listlessness of ne wleet and the tran sports of adiuration which at- 

tended its appearance are converted into the datnnatory coldness 
of fait praise or the cavils of disappointed expectation, His only 
consolation will be that the idol to whom those honours, which 
were once his ewn, are now transterred, will in his turn sink inte 
neglect, and m due time be added to the number of those, who 
like the fat weed rot themselves on Lethe’s wharf. 

‘They, whose exertions have never received the meed of popu- 
lar favour, may console themselves with the hope, that posterity 
will grant what the present age has refused, and that the beauties 
which prejudice has neglected or envy proscribed will be pro- 
nounced staridard by the test of time. But the favourite of 
fashion, who has either sacrificed lis better judgment to the taste 
of the day, or blinded byapplause, has ucglected those foundations 
which can alone secure an mmortality of fame, must deny him- 
self even this consolstion, and must remam content with the ree 
trospect of a past existence, 

We know not how tar the truth of these assertions may be exe 
ewplitied m the poet new beiore us. ‘Lhere are nove who have 
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‘enjoyed a more uninterrupted tide of success, there dré nove 
who have been so surfeited with public admiration ;. he has not 
only established himself the sole monarch of the Pp oetic region 
for this last seven years, but has been enabled to buoy up the 
pretensions of a herd of servile imitators, who have attached 
themselves to his train, and at an humble distance have pursued 
the triumph, and partaken the gale. ‘lhe time was when an un. 
fortunate wight, who might happen to hint an objection against 
a single couplet of the northern poet, would have undergone a 
severer discipline from the hands of the ladies than Falstaff at 
Heins Oak. But our b/ne stockings have now exchanged the tars 
tan plaid for the pirate’s roque loir, and are all dying for the dear 
devil of misanthropy. How long the melancholy, fit may lasc, 

we are not sufficiently versed in the records of Bethlehem Hose 

pital to answer, but we suspect that the noble Lord in the velvet 

cowl has fumed and fretted his hour upon the stage; nor 

should we be surprised, if for the next year or two universal be- 

nevolence and douce humani/é were again to be all in the 

fashion. It is a difficult task at any time to recall the attention, 

which has been so powerfully rivetted upon a new object of ad 

miration. W. Scott has made a strong effort to re-establish his 

empire over the public mind, and we can only say, that if he fails 

in his attempt, he will have the satisfaction at least of exposing 

in the clearest light the wavering and worthless honours of po- 

pular appli use. ‘That our readers, however, may be enabled to 

determine upon the justice of ‘this opinion, we shail give then 

an outline of the poem, extracting such passages as appear most 

to deserve their attention and regard. 

The poem opens with the song of the minstrels, to awaken 
Edith, the maid of Lorn, on her bridal morning. She had beeu 
conducted, according to the ancient custom of the highlands, 
from her father’s house, to Astornish, the castle of her betrothed 
husband, the heir of the mighty Somerled, Ronald the Lorp or 
THE Istes. ‘This castle was situated upon the coast of Argyle- 
shire, and was one of the principal strong holds which the Lords 


of the Western Islands retained upon the main land. ‘The Lord 


of Lorn, the brother of Edith, was also a descendant of Somer- 
Jed, by his second son Dougal, from whom he derived the sirname 
of M’ Dougal, and bis inheritance of Someried’s territories in the 
main land, while to Ronald descended the Lordship of the Isles. 
‘The time chosen by the peet, is the spring of the year, 1307, 
when Bruce, who had been driven out of Scotland by the Eny- 
lish, and the Barons who adhered to the foreign interest, return- 
ed from the island of Rackrin on the coast of lreland, avai to 
assert his claims to the Scottish crown. Wake maid of Lorn,” 
is tie burthen of the minstrels song; but their harmony awakeng 
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in the breast of Edith no other feeling, than that 6f anguish for 
affection uvreturned by him, who was so soon to be her bride- 
groom. She had too severcly felt that he loved her not. In the 
midst of these reflections ,a single ship is descried, ec ——s 


against the winds and waves, eud evi: ently avoiding the shore of 
Astornish. Lord Ronald's fleet in the meat while sweeps by, 
but the solitary bark still struggles with the adverse ude. all itis 
resolved by the two warriors who eu its Course, tor the sake of 
their sister Isabel, who has enconatered with them the dangerous 
passage, to seek for shelter within the Castle of Astornish. ‘They 
land upon the steep siair iea ing up to the fortress, and are res 
ceived into the castle. 

The second canto presents us with the bridal feast, and the al- 
ternate gloom and wildness of the troubled Ronald; which none 
unde stand but the lady herself. ‘The bugle sounds, the strangers 
ave introduced, and hospitably seated at the board of revelry. A 
song is introduced in praise of the “ Broach of Lorn,” and in 
execration of Bruce. ‘This produces so strong a sensation on the 
part ef the strangers, that the Lord of Lorn discovers in them 
Brace himself and his brother ; and calls out for vengeance on 
the head of the former for the blood of his kinsman, the regent 
Comyn, whom he had slain, as history informs us, at the high 
altar of the Grey-Friars church in Dumfries. ‘The Lord of Loru 
is checked by Ronald, who declares his guests protected within 
his castle by the laws of hospitality. In this scene of confusion, 
Isabel entreats at once De Argentive and Ronald for the safety of 
their captives: De Argentine claims them as prisoners fur his 
royal master Edward, the better to provide for their safety ; 
‘Vorquin however, the chieftain of Dunvegan, combats even this 
proposition, and declares himself a friend to the claims of Bruce 
npon the Scottish crown. In the midst of the wild debate, 
awakened by this determination, the Abbot arrives, who had 
erossed from the neighbour island, to jom the hands of Edith 
and Ronald. He is called upon to curse the murderer of Comyis 
by the Lord of Lorn, but upon the declaration of Bruce to assert 
his claims to the sovereignty of his native land, and after having 
delivered it from a foreign yoke, to expiate the murder of Comyn 
by a crusade into Palestine. 

XXX. 
* Like man by prodigy amazed, 
Upon the. King the Abbot gaz’d; 
‘then o’er his pallid features glance 
Convulsions of extatic trance. 
His breathing came more thick and fast, 
And frem his pale blue eyes were cast 
Strange rays of wild and wandering light ; 
Uprise his locks of silver white, 
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Flush’d is his brow, through ever, vein 
Jn azure tide the currents strain, 

And undistinguish’d accents broke 

The awfyl silence ere he spoke, 


XXXI, 


* De Bruce! I rose with purpose dread 

To speak my curse upon thy head, 

And give thee as an outcast o’er 

To him who burns to shed thy gore ;— 

But, like the Midianite of old, 

Who stood on Zophim, heaven-controul’d, 

I feel within mine aged breast 

A power that will not be repress’d. 

It prompts my voice, it swells my veins, 

It burns, it maddens, it constrains !— 

De Bruce, thy sacrilegious blow 

Hath at God's altar slain thy foe : 

O’er-master’d yet by high behest, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d !”-~ 

He spoke, and o’er the astonish’d throng 

Was silence, awful, deep, and long, 
XXXII, 

*¢ Again that light has fired his eye, 

Again his form swells hold and high, 

The broken voice of age is gone, 

*Tis vigqrous maphood's lofty tone :— 

* Thrice vanquish’d on the battle-plain, 

Thy followers slaughter’d, fled, or ta’en, 

A haunted wanderer on the wild, 

On foreign shores a man exiled, 

Disown’d, deserted, and distress*d, 

] bless thee, and thoy shalt be bless’d; 

Bless’d in the hall and in the field, 

Under the mantle as the shield, 

Avenger of thy country’s shame, 

Restarer of her injured fame, — 

Bless’d in thy sceptre and thy sword, 

De Bruce, fair Scotland's rightful Lord, 

Bless’d in thy deeds and in thy fame, 

What lengthen’d honours wait thy name! 

In distant ages, sire to son 

Shall tell thy tale of freedom won, 

And teach his infants, in the use 

Of earliest speech, to faulter Bruce. 

Go, then, triumphant! sweep along 

Thy course, the theme of many a Rs 

The Power, whose dictates swell as Chie. 

Hath bless’d thee, and thou shalt be bless’d !— 

Enough 
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Enough—my short-lived strength decays, 
And sinks the momentary blaze.— 
Heaven hath our destined purpose broke, 
Not here must nuptial vow be spoke ; 
Brethren, our errand here is o er, 

Our task discharged. -- Cnmoor, unmoor! 
His priests received the exhausted Monk... 
As breathless in their arms he sunk. 
Punctual his orders to obey, 

The train refused all longer stay, 
Embark d, raised sail, and bore away.’”” P. 75. 


With this magnificent description, the canto concludes. In the 
beginning of the third, the Lord of Lorn demands his daughter 
back from Ronald, and utters a vow that she shall never marry 
the friend of Bruce. She 1s no where to be found—but intelli- 
gence is given that she bad escaped in the bark of the Abbot. 
The Lord of Lorn, after dispatching Cormac Doil, a notorious 
P! irate, in purswat of the fugitive, departs—In the middle of the 

meht, Bruce and his brother Edward are stuldenly awakened by 
the appearance of their host and the chieftain of Dunvegan, who 
swear fealty to him as monarch of Scotland. Some portion at 
least of this devotion to the cause of Bruce on the part of Ronald, 
appears to flow from fis allachment to Isabel, the monarch’s sis- 
ter, whom he had seen before inthe Holy Land. ‘They agrce to 
leave the castle, and to retreat for a while to Ireland, to muster 
their allie S, and to arrange their plans for future action. As the 
puss the island of Skye; Rona'd proposes to Bruce that they 
should land tor the purpose of huntmg a mountain deer. ‘They 
disembark with Allan, the page of Ronald, As they es 
they meet unexpectedly with tive men, two of whom are of a su- 
peror cast, and the remaining three serfs; on being questioned, 
they state themselves to have been shipwrecked upon the coast ; 
they invite Bruce and Ronald to their hut to partake of a fallow 
deer which they had just killed; and give them the unwelcome 
information that their galley, whic h was inoored off the shore, 
upon the appearance Qi a southern vessel, bad set sail and fled. 
‘Though feartul of treachery, they agree to follow these rough and 
SUSpIClous strangers. 
XXII. 
‘ They roach'd the dreary cabin, made 
Cf sails against. a rock display’d, 
\nd there, on entering, found 

A slender boy, whose iorm and mien 

J] suited with such savage scene, 

In cap and cloak of velvet green, 

yw scated on the ground, 
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His garb was such as minstrels wear, 
Dark was his hue, and dark his hair, 


His youthful cheek was marr’d by care, 


‘His eyes in sorrow drown’ d. 
“ Whence this poor boy ?””?—As Ronald spoke, 


The voice his trance of anguish broke ; 


As if awaked from ghastly dream, 


He raised his head with start and scream, 
And wildly gazed around ; 


Then to the wall his face he turn’d, 


And his dark cheek with blushes burn’d. 


** Whose is the boy?” again he said. 


XXIII. 


*¢ By chance of war our captive made ; 


He may be yours, if you should hold 


That music has more charms than gold ; 
For, though from earliest childliood mute, 


The lad can deftly touch the lute, 
And on the rete and viol play, 


And well can drive the time away 


For those who love such glee ; 
For me, the favouring breeze, when loud 


It pipes upon the galley’s shroud, 


Makes blither melody.”’— 
« Hath he, then, sense of spoken sound ?”?—~ 


—* Aye; so his mother bade us know, 
A crone in our late shipwreck drown’d, 
And hence the silly stripling’s woe, 


More of the youth I cannot say, 
Our captive but since yesterday ; 


When wind and weather wax’d so grim, 
We little listed think of him.— 


But whv waste time in idle words ? 


Sit to your cheer—unbelt your swords,” — 


Sudden the captive turn’d his head, 
And one quick glance to Ronald sped, 


It was a keen and warning 


And well the Chief the signal took,’’ 


look, 


P, 108, 





After their meal, they agree to watch by turns, The various 
thoughts which agitate the bosoms of Rouald and Bruce during 


their watch, are well described. 


Young Allan’s turn comes last, . 


which gives the poet the opportunity of marking in the most na- 
tural and happy manner, that insénsible transition from the reality 
of waking thought, to the fanciful visions of slumber, and that de- 
lusive power of the imagination which so blends the confines of 
these separate states, as to deceive and sport with the efforts even 
of determined vigilance, 
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* He turn’d 
To tales at which his youth had burn’d, 
Of pilgrim’s path by damon cross’d, 
Of sprightly elf or yelling ghost, 
Of the wild witch’s baneful cot, 
And mermaid’s alabaster. grot, — 
Who bathes her limbs in sunless well 
Deep in Strathaird’s enchanted cell. 
Thither in fancy rapt he flies, | 
And on his sight the yaults arise ; 
That hut’s dark walls he sees no more, 
His foot is on the marble floor, 
And o’er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars ! » 
—Hark! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 
Her anger in that thrilling shriek ?— 
No! all teo late, with Allan’s dream 
Mingled the captive’s warhing screain ! 
As from the ground he strives to start, 
A ruffian’s dagger finds his heart ! 
Upward he casts his dizzy eyes, ... 
Murmurs his master’s name,...and dies!’? P. 117. 


Bruce is awakened by the sound, and with Ronald succeeds in 
dispatching all lis senpibhietds the chief of whom proves to be the 

irate Cormac Doil: who knowing him well, had forged the tale 
of the boat's departure to detain the moniarch in the island, and to 
seize his opportunity of dispatching him. After a very sweet and 
Virgil/ian lamentation over the body of Allan, the Euryalus of 
our poet, they retreat from the island, accompanied by the dumb 
page whom they have discovered in Cormac’s but. 

At the commencement of the fourth Canto, they regain their 
bark, where Bruce is informed that during his absence tidings had 
been received of the death of the English monarch, and of the 
accession of many powerful chieftains to the standard of their 
native king. Upon this intelligence they shape their course to- 
wards Arran. ‘The scenery of the different islands, by whose 
shores they sail, is delineated with our poet’s usual accuracy and 
spirit ; nor are the various tales attached to the several objects as 
they pass in review before our eyes, omitted. The cruelty of the 
jealous chieftain of Canna, who immured his wife in a lonely 
castle, and the suffocation of the inhabitants of the isle of Egg, 
who with their families had taken refuge within a cavern, by the 
Macleods, are both most poetically described. During the voy- 
age, Lord Ronald declares to Bruce his affection for Isabel, the 
mouarch’s sister, considering himself released from his engage- 
ment to Edith, by her sudden flight. To his proposal, Bruce re- 
turns no definite answer ; but the damb page, whio had witnessed 

~ the 
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the scene, appears so sensibly affected gs to draw the attention of 


thechieftains. ‘They land at the convent of St. Bride's, in which 
Isabel had taken refuge ; Bruce, attended by the page, repairs to 
his sister’s cell, and star to her the love which Ronald enter- 
tained towards her ; she, however, refuses to hear hig suit, till he 
shall lay at her feet both, his ring and the acquittal of hig oath to 
the maid of Lorn. 

The fifth Canto apens with the description of Isabel at her 
devotions, after rising from which she discovers upon the pave- 

ent a ring with a scroll attached to it, restoring the promise of 
Ronald to Edith. She wonders from whence it could arrive. 

o one, it appeared, had approached the convent that morning, 
except the page of her brother, whom her attendant had observed 
passing rapidly from the chapel, with tears bursting from his eyes. 


‘¢ The truth at once on Isabel, 

As darted by a sun-beam, fell.— 

 *Tis Edith’s self !—her speechless woe, 
Her form, her looks, the secret show! 
—Instant, good Mona, to the bay, 

And to my royal brother say, 

I do conjure him seek my cell, 

With that mute page he loves so well.’”’— 
** What! know’st thou not his warlike host 
At break of day has left our coast? 

My old eyes saw them from the tower. 

At eve they couch’d in green-wood bower, 
At dawn a bugle-signal, made 

By their bold Lord, their ranks array’d ; 

Up sprung the spears through bush and tree, 
No time for benedicite ! 

Like deer, that, rousing from their lair, 
Just shake the dew-drops from their hair, 
And tess their armed crests aloft, 

Such matins theirs!” P. 177. 


Tsabel dispatches Augustine, the chaplain of the convent, to 
Bruce, to demand the page at his hands. Upon Bruce’s declara- 
tion to the friar that he had sent the boy to St. Bride, there to re- 
main unmolested, Edward, the monarch’s brother, professes that 
he had dispatched him with the royal mandate to Cuthbert, on the 
shore of Carrick : the friar returns from his unsuccessful mission, 
and bears a request from Ronald to Isabel, that she would send 
her knight some tuken of her favour to wear on his crest, and 
promises that the page shall be his peculiar charge. 


XII. 


“ Now on the darkening main afloat, 


Ready and mann’d rocks every boat ; 
7 Beneath 
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Beveath their oars the ocean’s might 
Was dash’'d to sp: irks of glimmering light. 
Faint and more taint, as off they bore, 
Their armour glanced against the shote, 
And, mingled with the dashing tide, 
Their murmuring voices distant died.— 
“ God speed them!” said the Priest, as dark 
On distant billows glides each bark ; 
“O Heaven! when swords for freedom shine, 
And monarch’s right, the cause is thine ! 
Edge doubly every patriot blow! 
Beat down the banners of the foe! 
And be it to the Nations known, 
That Victory is from God aleve!” — 
As up the hill his path he drew, 
He turn’d, his blessings to renew, 
Oft turn’d, till on the darken’d coast 
All traces of their course were lost; 
Then slowly bent to Brodick tower, 
To shelter for the evening hour.’ P. 188. 


As they pass along, a sudden gleam of red light, as from a 
beacon illuminates both the water and the shores: im doubt and 
alarm, they laud--when the page uppears with an answer from 
Cuthbert, wm forming hin that bis enennes force was mereased by 
the monotaineers from Lorn, and an attempt to land upon the 
aie of Carnck, would be perilous in the extreme. ‘The war- 
riors resolve, however, to abide the contest, and to besiege Clif- 


ford in the castle which once owned the Bruce as its native Lord, 


XVIII. 

“© Now up the rocky pass they drew, 
And RB mald, to his promis true, 

Still made his arm the stripling’s stay, 
To aid him on the regees way. 

« Now cheer thee, sim Amadine! 
Why throbs that silly a it of thine ??”?— 
That name the pirates to their slave, 
(in Gaclic ’tis the Changeling) gave— 

‘ Dost thou not rest thee on my arm? 
Do not my plaid-folds hold thee warm? 
Hath not the wild bull's treble hide 
This targe for thee and me supplied ? 

Ys not Clan-Colla’s sword of steel ? 

And, trembler, canst thou terror feel? 
Cheer thee, and stil! that throbbing heart; 
From Ronald’s guard thou shalt not part.” 
—QO! manya shi ift, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 


And 
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And many a word, at random spoken, 

May sooth or wound a heart that’s broken { 
Half sooth’d, halt grieved, halt terrified, 

Close drew the page to Ronald’s side ; 

A wild delirious thrill of joy 

Was in that hour of agony, 

As up the steepy pass he strove, 

Fear, toil, and sorrow, lost in love!” P. 197. 


As they proceed however, the spirits of Amadine fail bim, when 
Ronald declares, that after the fatigues of that night, he shall be 
sent tothe convent in safety, there to tune his lute, and tell “ how 
Ronald loves tai Isabel <” he sinks trembling and helpless at his 
fect. Ronald, feartul of delay, conveys him to an aged oak near 
the way, and placi ing him w ithin its hollow trunk, hastens to re- 
jom the band of Bruce. ln this covert he is (oarid by some 
hunters in the service of Clifford, and conveyed to the caste. A 
dialogue here ensues between Clifford and the Lord of Lorn, in 
which the latter gives the Monk’s relation of the escape of his 
sister, Whom he had conveyed away in disguise on the night of 
Bruce's visit to Ronald's castle. fn their “tig hat, however, they 
were overtaken by pirates, and Edith was separated from their 
protector. The Lord of Lorn does not recognize his sister in 
Amadine, but joms with Clifford in condemning the page to in- 
stant death, Ainadine is led forth to the oak tree from whence 
he was taken, to be hanged from its boughs, unless he will betray 
the designs of the enemy. Ashe is preparmg for death, Rouald, 
Bruce and fitty of their men from an ambuscade, fall upon the 
train; the page is rescued by Ronald, and nearly two hundred of 
Clifford's yeomen fall in the contest. Edward now assails the 

castle, and succeeds in bursting open the gates ; the couflict is de- 
scribed with infinite spirit—Chiftord falls by th. hand of Ronald ; 
but the Lord of Lorn contrives to escape—Bruce is again pos- 
sessed of the mansion of his father’s. 


‘“ Bring here,”? he said, “ the mazers four, 
My noble fathers loved of yore. 

Thrice let them circle round the board, 
The pledge, fair Scotland’s rights restor’d! 
And bie whose lip shall touch the wine, 
Without a vow as true as mine, 

To hold both lands and life at nought, 
Until her freedom shail be bought,— 

Be brand of a disloyal Scat, 

And lasting infamy his lot! 

Sit, gentle friends! our hour of glee 

Is brief, we'll spend it JY ously ! ’ 
Blithest of all the sun’s bright beams, 


When betwixt storm and storin he gleams. 


Well 
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wd , Well is our country’s work begun 
gs ge! But more, far more, ust yet be done ne 
‘bees Speed messengers the country through ; 
Bo Arouse old friends, and gather new; — 
F $l Warn Lanark’s knights to gird their mail, 
ors Rouse the brave sons of Teviotdale, 
i Let Ettrick’s archers sharp their darts, 
ised bs The fairest forms, the truest hearts! 
FA | Call all, call all! from Reedswair-path, 


To the wild confines of Cape-Wrath ; 
Wide let the news through Scotland ring, 
The Northern Eagle claps his wing?”— P. 217, 


These mazers were large drinking cups or goblets, which as 
: the note informs us, are mentioned in a curious inventory of the 
treasures of James III. 

; | The beginning of the last canto conducts us agayn to the con= 
hed vent of St. Bride, where [abel has taken the veil, and Amadine 
rs has resumed her female dress, and lives in friendship and love 
with the sister of the monarch. An interval of nearly seven years 
is now passed over in the history, till the June of 1314, when 
ouly part of Scotland which remained in possession of the Eng. 
lish Edward, was the fortress of Stirling, which was now besieged 
by Bruce. ‘The assemblage of a force from every quarter to, 
raise the siege, and again to reduce Scotland under the English 
yoke, is accurately described. Intelligence of the approaching 
contest reaches the convent. Isabel now informs Edith that 
Bruce is acquainted with her disguise, that the Lord of the Isles, 
rejected by herself, had turned the tide of his affection toward his 
first love, and had reproached himself severely for his breach of 
faith, and that Bruce had engaged that Edith, under her former 


! disguise, should satisfy herself of the penitence of him whom she 
f loved. After some modest and decorous hesitation, Edith repairs 
<< to the camp, on the eve of the celebrated battle of Bannock- 
a bourn. While Bruce is employed in marshalling his lines, he is 
By | espied from the circle of the English monarch, and is attacked by 
fe! St. Henry de Boune; who falls by the battle axe of the royal 
4 Scot. After this recontre, Edith, disguised as Amadine, 1s pre- 
Ei: sented to him, whom he assures both of his protection and of 
; Rouald’s love. 

ru «¢ On Gillie’s-hill, whose height commands 

The battle-field, fair Edith stands, 

$s ;. | With serf and page unfit for war, 

} 4 To eye the conflict from afar. 

i} sph ©! with what doubtful agony 

i j She sees the dawning tint the sky !ay 

y 
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Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
And glistens now Demayet dun; 
Is it the lark that carols shrill, _ 
Is it the bittern’s early hum? 
No !—distant, but increasing still, 
The strumpet’s sound swells up the hill, 
With the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were toss’d, 
His breast and brow each soldier cross’d, 
And started from the ground; 
Arm’d and array’d for instant fight, 
Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 
And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frown’d.’”? P, 248, 


It is impossible to follow the poet through the tide of the bat. 
tle ; we can only say, that never was the strictest historical accu. 
racy more intimately blended with the unbridled spirit of poetic 
fancy. ‘The sudden turns of success, the confusion of the Eng- 
lish, their rallying again, the enthusiasm excited by the voice of 
the page, supposed to have been dumb, the death of Argentine, 
are all delineated with a master’s hand. The snare laid by Bruce 
for the English cavalry, by covering several deep pits with turf 
and brush, into which on their first charge they were precipitated, 
is not furgotten; but is introduced with great effect. in the 
midst of his tiumphant exultation upon the Scottish victory, the 
poet, in a turn which we consider as peculiarly happy, thus ad+ 
dresses England upon her defeat. 


* Yet mourn not, Land of Fame! 
Though ne’er the leopards on thy shield 
Retreated from so sad a field, 

Since Norman William came, 

Oft may thine annals justly boast 
Of battles stera by Scotland lost ; 

Grudge not her victory, 

When for her free-born rights she strove ; 
Rights dear to all who freedom love, 
To none so dear as thee!” P. 270. 


The poem concludes with the adoration paid by Ronald to 
her, whose voice had animated the drooping ranks of Scotland, 
and almost turned the fortune of the day, aud with the union of 
the Lorp oF THE IsLzEs, to the Maid of Lorn. 

From this outline of the story, the reader may form a just 
though faint idea of the interest which the whole may be capable 
of exciting. ‘The incidents are numerous enough to preserve the 
attention unimpaired, and the arrangement is sufficiently lucid not 
te 
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to perplex the imagination. The events which the two last cantos 
present to our view, are suchas from the grandeur of their action, 
and the impoitance of their result, are worthy of being recorded 
m the strains ot heroie verse. The character of Bruce ts finely 
drawn and weil preserved, while that of the hero of the poem is, 
as is usual with most of our poets, heroes, neither splendid nor 
consistent. A lowing that the charms of Tsabel may have had 
sufficient power to estrange his heart from his mtended bride, 
there appears to be no sufhcient reason for the transfer of his af 
fection to one whose romantic valour might command his vene- 
ation, but could never inspire his love. "The subordinate charac. 
tersacd much to the bustle, but little tovhe interest of the poem ; 
we could have wished to have seen Do Argentine a more promi- 
nent character in the action of the whole, as he would have re- 

hieved by his more cultivated nature, the boisterous courage of the 
Scottish chieftams. Stull, however, we have no reason to come 
plain of that dull or meagre sameness, which too often pervades 
the heroie Epic ; the change of scene amuses the fancy, while the 
gradual disclosure of important events engages the attention : nor 
do we think that any of our readers would be willing, after the 
second cante, to lay dow n the book ull another time ; for so rapid 
is the current of the poet’s story, that he who once ventures with 
it, Will be hurried irresistibly down the tide. 

OF the versifieation, we can say litde more than has often been 
said before ; whatever beauties embellish, and whatever blemishes 
uniformly disgrace the works of our poet, are to be here observed 
in the most prominent pomt of view. Ll inomaye corrupted by 
every mode of depravation, constructions lave ted and involved, 
metres rugged and loose, Gaelic gutturals defying pronunciation, 
the rust ot rude antiquity tarnishing the solecisms of moder re- 
finement, are features far too conspicuous in this, as in every other 
production ¢, the northern bard. But itis not upon the defor. 
mities of such a man that we should rest even for a moment, 
were they not too often forced upon our attention in passages the 
most sublime, obstructing like roeks amidst the mountain torrent, 
the full stream of our admiration, ilad.we stood m judgment 
upon any of hisformer woiks, we should have marked such glaring 
blemishes with the greater ircedom, as we would not see the pub- 
lic taste corrupted by an acquiescence mthe absurdities even of the 
most brilliant wt mus; but as the bury of indiscrimmate applause 
hes ceased, aid the same public now appear sufficiently ready to 
sce and to acknowledge his errors, it will be our more pleasing 
task to dwell upon these promiuent beauties, with which this last 
eftiort of bis mese nowst be allowed to abound. 

‘The most magniticent of these we consider to be ‘he deseri 
tion of the celebrated cave of Fingal m the isle of Staffa, whieh is 
4 conceived 
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-ednceived in a mighty mind, and is expressed in a strain of poetry, 


clear, simple and sublime. 
X. 
“ Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the suinmer seas 
The shores of Mull on tle eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets Ka 
That guard famed Staffa round, 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 
The cormorant had found, 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And welter’d in that wond’rous dome, 
on here, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
‘That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
Tn varied tone prolong’ d and high, 
That mocks the organ’s s nclody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Lona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
** Well hast thou done, frail C hild of clay! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard——but witness mine!”— P. 140, 


We would bow with veneration to the powerful and rugged genius 
of Scott—we would style him above all others, Homer and Shake- 
speare excepted, the Poet of Nature—of Nature in all her varied 
beauties, iu all her wildest hauuts. No appearance, however 
munute in the scenes around hin escapes his penetrating eye, 
they are all marked with the nicest discrimination, are introduced 
with the h: ippiest effect. Hence in his similies, both the genius 
and the judgment of the poet, are peculiarly conspicuous 5 his ac- 

curate observation of the appearances of nature, which others 
lave neglected, imparts an originality to those allusions, of which 
the reader immediately recognises. the aptness and propriety ; and 
only wonders that what must have been so often witnessed, should 
have been so uniformly passed unregarded by. Buch is the si- 
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mily applied to the transient blush observed by Briice upon the 
vountenance of Isabel pon his mention of Roald. 


“ Truly his penetrating eye 

Hath caught that blushes.passing dye;— 
Like the last beam of evening thrown 
On a white cloud—just seen ahd gone.” 


But the originality, no less than the felicity of his genitis, may 
be remarked iu the usage of a poetical figure, almost of his own 
invention 3 which we should veitiire to term “ A simily reversed,” 
oran application of a moral image to a natural appearance. It 
is this alone that can imparta lasting grandeur to those material 
forms which would of themselves be soon dismissed from the re- 
membrance, and can embody the fading gratitication of sight m 
the sublimer feelings of the mind. We know not a justet delinea- 
tion of those peculiar characters which mark the mind of our poet; 
than that which he has given of himselfin the introduction to the 
first canto. 


‘*Deem’st thou these sadden’d scenes have pleasure still, 
Lovest thou through Autumn’s fading realms to stray, 
To see the heath-flower wither’d on the hill, 
‘To listen to the woods’ expiring lay, 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spray; 
To mark the Jast bright tints the mountain Stain, 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way, 
And moralize on mortal joy ahd pain ?— 
O! if such scenes thou lovest, scorn not the minstrel strain ! 


*‘ No! do not scorn, although its hoarser note 
Scarce with the cushat’s homely song can vie, 
Though faint its beauties as the tints remote 
That gleam through mist in autumn’s evening, sky, 
And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry, 
When wild November hath his bugle wound; 
Nor mock my toil—a lonely gleaner I, 
Through fields time-wasted, on sad inquest bound, 
Where happier bards of yore have richer harvest found. 


* So shalt thou list, and haply not unmoved, 
To a wild tale of Albyn’s warrior day; 

In distant lands, by the rough West reproved, 
Still live some reliques of the ancient lay. 

For, when on Coolin’s hills the lights decay, 
With such the Seer of Skye the eve beguiles, 

*Tis known amid the pathless wastes of Reay, 
In Harries known, and in Jona’s piles, 


Where rest from mortal coil the Mighty of the Isles.” P. 4 
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We should not conceive that the taste of such a manas W. 
Scott, could be blind to the failings of his own verse, vor that he 
would imagine such failings to be beauties. Conscious, perhaps, of 
his own powers, he considers them of little consequence to be core 
rected, and popular applause has too far confirmed his obstinacy. 
That he can occasionally cloath the grandeur of his thought in 
the majesty of expression, unobscured with the jargon of anti- 
quated ballads, and unincumbered by the awkwardness of rugged 
expression or harsh involution, we can with pleasure acknow- 
ledge ; a finer specimen cannot perhaps be exhibited than in the 
following passage. 7 


I. 

*«¢ Stranger! if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 

Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed, 
By lake and cataract, her lonely throne ; 

Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 
Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s cry, 

And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky. 


*« Yes! "twas sublime, but sad.—The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye ; 

And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stern solemnity.” P, 127. 


Here the poetry assumes the stanzaic form, nor are we sorry 
to be delivered for a while from the vapid volubility of the octie 
syllabic metre, which is too often relieved only by the labour of a 
magnificent idea struggling with the poverty of the measure. 

‘lo those, however, whose fastidious ears have been too long 
tuned to the full harmony of the Greek or Roman song, and 
have dwelt too long on the majesty of Dryden or the elegance of 
Pope, to tolerate the discords of these northern strains, there is 
still a treasure reserved in the notes which form the latter half of 
the volume, and furnish a variety of matter not only illustrative 
of the poem, but most interesting and entertaining in itself. 
Many curious extracts are given from various ancient chronicles, 
which throw much light upon the events of this proudest period 
of the Scottish History: many mistakes in recent historians are 
corrected, and various anecdotes are related which cannot fail 


deeply to engage the attention of the reader. Several beautiful 


descriptions of the Hebridean scenery are introduced ; among 
which the following delineation of the grotto of Strathaird will 
conviace those, who deny to Scott the power of writing poetry, 
that at least he can write prose, 
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‘“« The first entrance to this celebrated cave is rude and unpro- 
mising; but the light of the torches with which we were provided, 
was soon reflected from the roof, floor, and walls, which seem as 
if they were sheeted with marble, partly smooth, partly rough with 
frost-work and rustic ornaments, ‘and partly seeming to be wrought 
into statuary. The floor forms a steep and difficult ascent, and 
might be fancifully compared to a sheet of water, which, while it 
rushed whitening and foaming down a declivity, had been sud- 
denly arrested and consolidated by the spell of an enchanter. 
Upon attaining the summit of this ascent, the cave opens into a 
splendid gallery, adorned with the most dazzling chrystallizations, 
and finally descends with rapidity to the brink of a pool, of the 
most limpid water, about four or five yards broad. There opens 
beyond this pool a portal arch, formed by two columns of white 
spar, with beautiful chasing upon the sides, which promises a con- 
tinuation of the cave. One of our sailors swam across, for there is 
no other mode of passing, and informed us (as indeed we partly 
saw by the light he carried, ) that the enchantment of Maccalister’s 

cave terminates with this portal, a little beyond which there was 
only a rude cavern, speedily choked with stones and earth. But 
the pool on the brink of which we stood, surrounded by the most 
fanciful mouldings, in a substance resembling white marble, and 
distinguished by the depth and purity of its waters, might have 
been the bathing grotto of a naiad. The groups of combined 
figures projecting, or embossed, by which the pool is surrounded, 
are exquisitely elegant and fanciful. A statuary might catch beau- 
tiful hints from the singular and romantic disposition of these sta- 
lactites. There is scarce a form, or groupe, on which active fancy 
may not trace figures or grotesque ornaments, which have been 
gradually moulded in this cavern by the dropping of the calcareous 
water hardening into petrifactions. Many of those fine groupes 
have been injured by the senseless rage of appropriation ef recent 
tourists, and the grotto has lost, a am informed) through the 
smoke of torches, something of that vivid silver tint which was 
originally one of its chief distinctions. But enough of beauty re- 
mains to compensate for all that may be lost.” P. 1xxxvii. 


Frequent extracts are also given from Barbour, the favourite 
Scotch bard, who in 1307 published a poem called “ Bruce. ’ 
‘The narrative is in parts exceedingly curious, and from its author 
living so near the ume of action, may be relied upon for its 
truth. Many editions of this work have been printed, the best 
of which is the last by Pinkerton, which was edited with the 
original spelling, &c. in ‘the year 1790. 

To return however to the poem, we should sum up our ob- 
servations upon its merits by declaring, that no poem of W. 
Scott has yet appeared with fairer claims to the public attention. 
If it have less pathos than the Lady of the Lake, or less display 
ef charaeter than Marmion, it surpasses them both in erandeur of 
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conception and dignity of versification. It is in every respect 
decidedly superior to Rokeby, and though it may not reach the 
Lay of the last Minstrel in a few splendid passages, it 1s far 
more perfect as a whole. The fame of Scott among those who 
are capable of distinguishing the rich ore of poetry from the 
dross which surrounds it, will receive no small advancement by 
this last effort of his genius. We discover im it a brilliancy m 
detached expressions, and a power of language in the combina- 
tion of. images which has never yet appeared in any of his pres 
vious publications. 

. We would also believe that as his strength has encreased, so 
his glaring errors have been diminished. But so embedded and 
engrained are these in the gems of his excellence, that no blinds 
ness can overlook, no art can divide or destroy their connection, 
‘They must be tried together at the ordeal of time, and descend 
unseparated to posterity. Could W. Scott but “ endow his 
purposes with words ;” could he but decorate the justice and the 
splendour of his conceptions with more unalloyed aptness of ex- 
pression, and more uniform strength and harmony of numbers ; 
he would claim a place in the highest rank among the poets of 
natural, feeling and natural imagery. ven as it is, with all his 
faults we love him still, and when he shall cease to write, we 
shall find it difficult to supply his place with a better. 





Art. IV. Tracts, Historical and Statistical on India, with 
Journals of Tours through several Parts of the Peninsula : 
also an Account of Sumatra. By Benjamin EHeyne, M.D. 
Maps and Plates. 4to. @1. 2s. 462 pp. Baldwin. 
Id14. 


SO vast is the extent, so varied are the departmeuts, and so in- 
finite the objects of enquiry which present themselves to our view 
within the peninsula of India, that notwithstanding the light 
which has been thrown upon the eastern world, within these few 
years, by the researehes of the most scientific of our country. 
men, the history of the country, natural, moral and political, is 
yet in a state of comparative obscurity. With respect fo all that 
relates to our Indian territories, excepting what is immediately re- 
ferable to the interests of trade, our knowledge is yet in its infancy. 
‘The geographical accuracy of Rennell has indeed performed an 
Herculean task in clearing our ideas of the different bearings of 
the country from the load of error which formerly oppressed 
them ; while the labours of Jones have expanded the rich stores 
of eastern literature, jurisprudence and religion. ‘The Asiatic re- 
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searches have cleared our way to no inconsiderable extent in as- 
certaining no less the political than the natural state of the coun- 
try; these volumes, however, enter too deeply into these impor- 
tant subjects to afford in a short compass that general knowledge, 
which those who are unconnected with the particular interests 
of Indoostan might be desirous to attain. We are therefore 
pleased to meet with a volume which promises to present a 
more popular view of that part of the subject which it professes 
to undertake. 

‘The volume before us contains a ‘series of tracts or unconnect- 

ed disquisitions upon various points which presented themselves 
to the consideration of our author during a twenty years residence 
in India. Many of them had been presented to the court of di- 
rectors, and were thought worthy of being deposited in their li- 
brary. From the situation of Dr. Heyne upon the medical esta- 
blishment of Fort St. George we anticipated a review of the na- 
tural rather than the political history of the country, nor were we 
disappointed in discovering that the larger part of his disquisitions 
related to those poiuts, to which his profession would appear 
with the greatest propriety to have directed his attention. 
_ ‘The first tract coutains various statistical remarks upon the soil, 
water, agriculture, climate, and remarkable places within the 
Carnatic. Dr. Heyne supposes that all the land near the sea, 
was formerly covered by it, as the mixture of sea sand and loam, 
and the remains of marine animals seem abundantly to testify. 
The lands near the coast are generally divided into high and lew ; 
upon the former various sorts of small dry grain, such as millet, 
&c. are sown, some of them in the beginning of the rains in June 
and are ripe by the September following; others are sown in 
August and are ripe in November. Upon the low ground, 
which by its situation is capable of irrigation by channels from 
rivers or by tanks, rice is almost exclusively cultivated ; four 
crops of which are raised by the renters of land in the course of 
the year, and two of these upon the same ground. The rent 
exacted for the low land depends much upon the facility of irri- 
gation. In many cases it is taken by the government in kind, 
and where water is easily procured, Dr. Heyne rates it at or 
about one half, or rather less, of the crop; besides another ex- 
auction of one tenth of the whole produce. 

We are sorry to remark that Dr. Heyne’s catalogue ‘of re- 
markable places in the Carnatic is extremely meagre. We 
wonder at the omission of Arcot,: which ‘was formerly consider- 
ed the capital of the Carnatic ; it deserves notice as it is a place 
of great antiquity, being mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of 
the Sore ; and as the defence which it made under Lord Clive 
ia 1751 established the military fame of the ‘celcbrated noble- 
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man. In his description of Vellore we wonder that_ Dr. Heyne 
should omit to mention its relief by Sir Eyre Coote, in the face 
of Hyder’s whole army, which we consider one of the most ca- 
pital acts of generalship ever exhibited upon the Indian peuinsula. 
It would be concluded also from his account that it consisted of 
but two forts, whereas there are three, situated upon as many 
hills, which have been with justice considered as impregnable to 
an Indian army. 

‘The information contained in the second tract respecting the 
Mysore is much more extensive and valuable, as it was collected 
during the time in which the author acted as assistant to Col. 
Mackenzie, superintendant of the Mysore survey: the tract in- 
deed itself is, as Dr. Heyne informs us, but an abridgment of a 
report laid before the government of Fort St. George. ‘The dee 
scription of the mountains and soils, and of the mineralogical pro- 
duct of each discover a considerable skill in this department of 
science. ‘The tablcs of the agricultural state of the country and 
the state of ‘he various crops and their value are well worthy of 
attention. ‘he tenure of land seems to be of the same sort 
with that in the Carnatic, but the disadvantages on the side of 
the culuvator appear to be much greater. ‘The accounts which 
we find of the state of the arts is very amusing, and the receipts 
for preparimg the gold and silver colours which are so lavishly 
displayed upon the palaces of Hyder and his son ‘Tippoo Sultan 
are given at full length. The’ description of the diamond mines 
at Cuddapah cannot fail of interesting the attention of the 
reader. ; 


‘‘The mines at Cuddapah have, it is said, been worked for se- 
veral hundred years with various success. Not long ago a large 
diamond was found, which has produced a lawsuit not yet decided. 
It is said to weigh 13 pagoda, or 70 grains, to be full of flaws, and 
on that account not to be worth more 1000 pagodas. These mines 
are within half a mile of the eastern range of hills, and about as far 
east from the river and Candapetta, and on grounds belonging to a 
small village called Canaperty. They are surrounded by cultiva- 
ted fields, and have the appearance of heaps of stones and pits half 
filled with rubbish, in the middle of which we find a number of 
people at work in a new mine. ; 

“ The labourers were offended at my coming on. horseback near 
the mines, and objected strongly to my approaching the one in 
which they were at work: saying that Ammawaru (the sanguinary 
goddess of riches) would not allow such liberties to be taken, at a 
place under her particular influence. They were, however, soon 
— on being assured that I had come among them by leave of 

er ladyship. 

“The mines are pits of unequal extent and small depth, and 
usually have a four-sided form. The one.in which. they were . 
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work had been epened only eight or ten days: it was sixteen fect 
square, and a few days before [ saw it they had come to the dia- 
mond bed in one corner of it. 

‘« All the different places in which the diamond has been hither- 
to found, consist either in alluvial soil orin rocks of the latest forma- 
tion, and containing such a great proportion of rounded pebbles as 
to have rather the appearance of a conglomerate than any other 
species of stone. .The diamonds are not scattered through the 
whole of the beds from the surface in the diamond mines to the 
greatest depth hitherto dug ; but confined to a single bed, always 
harder than the rest of the accompanying beds, and usually not ex- 
ceeding a foot or two in thickness. The structure of all the places 
on which diamonds occur being similar, it will be sufficient to give 
an account of the beds found in these mines at Cuddapah, which I 
examined with as much care as possible. 

“The uppermost, or superficial stratum, consists of sand, or 
gravel, mixed with a small proportion of loam. Its thickness scarcely 
exceeds afoot anda half. Immediately under it is a bed of stiff 
bluish and black mud, similar to what we see in places that have 
been inundated. It is about four feet thick, and contains no 
stones. The diamond bed comes next, and is easily distinguished 
from the incumbent bed, by the great number of large rounded 
stones which it contains. It is about two feet, or two and a half 
thick, and is composed of large round stones, pebbles, and gravel, 
cemented together by clay. It was quite wet at the time that I 
saw it, owing to the preceding rains ; but, in other seasons, it is as 
dry as the bed which lies immediately above it. In the Ellore dis- 
trict, the diamond stratum is covered by thick strata of calcareous 
gulf. 

‘** The mode of working a diamond mine is this: after all the su- 
perincumbent beds, and the large stones in the diamond bed, are 
removed out of the mine, the small gravel and the other consti- 
tuents of the bed are carried to a small distance, and put into a 
cistern about eight feet square and three deep. In this situation 
water is poured upon it, which separates the lighter Joamy parti- 
cles. The gravel and smal] stones, which sink to the bottom, are 
then thrown into a heap close to the cistern, from which they are 
conveyed to a smooth plain of about twenty feet square, made of 
hardened clay. Upon this plain the whole is thinly spread. The 
gravel in this position being slightly moistened, six or seven people 
go over it several times in succession. The first time, they pick 
out only the large stones; the second and subsequent times, the 
smaller gravel is carefully turned over with the flat of the hand, 
whilst they as carefully watch for the spark from the diamond, which 
invariably strike the eye. 

** These people are not guarded, and do not seem to be under 
any controul, Every thing is left implicitly to their good faith ; 
which at ail times is, perhaps, the best way to ensure fidelity. They 
do not go in any particular direction over the gravel. At the 
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Candapetty mines they went nearly from east to west, backward 
and forward; and at Ovalumpally, from north to south. At both 
places they were working at the same hour of the day, and in 
cloudy weather. 

« They would not allow any of my followers to touch the heap of 
unsearched gravel, though they did not prevent me from doing it. A 
present of a gold fanam (about sixpence) made the headman very 
communicative. He pointed out to me a variety of small stones in 
the heaps that were thrown away, which he assured me always in- 
dicated the presence of diamonds wherever they occur in beds at 
some depth under ground,” P, 95. 


The diamond is distinguished by the Hindoos inte four kinds, 
differing from each other in beauty and value, and Dr. Heyne has 
given us a statement of their comparative prices. 

The sixth tract comprehends a very curious translation of the 
Klapstanum, a celebrated medical treatise among the Hindaos, 
the practical principles of which as Dr. Ileyne justly observes, 
much resemble our own, nor is the absurdity and superstition 
which is mtermixed, much greater than we should tind in a me- 
dical book of the age of Queen Elizabeth. Minerals form a 
far larger portion of their Pharmacopeia than we should at first 
imagine; mercury is exhibited ina variety of forms; calomel 
and corrosive sublimate appear to be as favourite remedies among 
the Indian physicians as among the English ; the flowers of Zinc 
are administered in the hemorrhoids, and other diseases which 
among us are generally abated by astringent mjection. Dr, 
Ileyne says that he tried it with the best effect mixed with vale- 
rian root ina case of inveterate Epilepsy. We remember to 
have seen it recommended in such cases even in England, though 
the nitrate of silver appears to be the favourite remedy of the 
present day, 

The twelfth tract contains a very good account of the method 
of smelting iron pursued in the northern Circars, and the sixteenth 
a very ingenious essay upon the properties of the milky substance 
which exudes from certain plants, the number of which in India 
is very considerable, 


“ The singular effect which the milk of the jatropha cureas has 
upon silver, which is entirely, as far as 1 know, without a parallel in 
the vegetable kingdom, makes it very desirable that it were sub- 
jected to an accurate chemical investigation, that we might know 
what its constituents are, and to which of them it is indebted for the 
great readiness with which it acts upon a metal that resists the ac- 
tion of the alkalies, and of almost all the acids. Ifa piece of sil- 
ver be put into this milk, it speedily becomes quite brittle, and may 
be easily rubbed between the fingers into a greenish powder. The 
processis this. Heat apiece of silver leaf about a line in thickness 
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between pieces of charcoal, and quench it in the milk of the jatro- 
pho. This is repeated twelve or twenty times. I find that the 
silver must be heated each time, almost to the point in which it 
melts. The silver is then wrapt up in pounded leaves of any kind 
of tree, put between two pieces of earthen-ware in the midst of a 
small heap of wraties (dry cow-dung), which must be so situated 
that the wind cannot raise the fire so as to melt the silver. The 
silver is very little, or not at all changed, when it is taken out efter 
this ignition. But the effect of reiterated heating and quenching 


in the milk of jatropha moluccana shows the efficacy of the 
process.” P, 245. 


The most amusing part of the whole volume are the observa- 
tions made upon a tour from Samulcotah to Hydrabad. ‘The 
country about this latter city is represented to have a very barren 
and rugged appearance, which might at first appear an extraor- 
dinary situation to be selected for the capital of the Carnatic. 
Whatever the policy might be which dictated this choice of posi- 
tion, it appears to have prevailed also in the Mysore, as the 
country immediately surrounding Seringapatam is as our author 
observes, equally bare and unproductive. ‘In a country so ha- 
rassed by intestine tumults, where a capital is also a fortress, it 
might perhaps be prudent to select such a situation, as might 
afford no resources to a besieging army, and by the natural 
strength of it position might best secure the safety of its inbabi- 
tants. Dr. Heyne gives us an account of an extraordinary tank 
near Hydrabad, nearly a mile anda half in length, and im general 
breadth about 40 feet. ‘The water supplies most of the gardens 
about the citv, and a considerable extent of rice fields, and is 
rented out yearly for 60,000 rupees to a man, who distributes It. 
in smaller quantities. As descriptions of this celebrated city 
are by no means common we shall extract the following for the 
aniusement of the reader, 


* Hydrabad, the capital of Dekan, is a very large and populous 
place, bounded on the north side by the Musy, a small river, but 
rapid during the monsoon, when it is not fordable. There is a 
large arched bridge over it leading to the northern gate, entirely 
built of sienite. It is broad enough fortwo carriages to pass each 
other, and is on the whole as gooda building as I should have expect- 
ed to see at Hydrabad. ‘The town is surrounded by alow wall saidtobe 
nearly square. The ground on which this city is built is uneven. 
Captain Kirkpatrick was so kind as to give me two of his hircarras, 
who cleared the way before me, and procured me immediate. ad- 
inittance, which without them I could not have obtained. 

‘*} do not know from what motive ; but no European is al- 
jowed to enter this city, not even an officer of the company’s de- 
tachment. Some years ago, I am informed, they were perfectly at 
liberty to go to any part of it. In order to see every thing as well 
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as possible I traversed the streets on horseback. They are in ge- 
neral narrow, badly paved, and far from straight. ‘The houses are 
mostly buijt of wood, few with upstair rooms, and on the whole 
they have a very wretched appearance. The back houses, wherever I 
could get a glimpse of them, seemed to be much better and more 
spacious. But no man, and least of all an European, can get ad- 
mittance to them : nobody indeed but the master of the house and 
his eunuchs. ‘They even distrust their sons, who after they have at- 
tained a certain age are not allowed to enter the Zenana. Few 
women are seen in the streets; but they are crowded constantly 
with men and horses. The small number of females to be seen are 
either old Moorish hags, or Telinganas, and not the prettiest of 
them. In one part of the town dancing girls are to be seen in 
great numbers. 

‘«‘ I; saw several great Amirs pass in state. They have always 
aceording to their rank a number of horsemen before them : their 
palankeens are very short, and they sit upright in them. Tew but 
themselves are allowed to enter the gates in such a conveyance : 
this being a privilege that must be granted by the Nizam or his 
Prime Minister. The Amirs living at the capital are in fact no- 
thing more than state prisoners ; none being allowed to go out of 
the town without particular leave of the Nizam ; much less are they 
allowed to repair to the provinces confided to their care. 

“« As eastern pomp requires a great number of attendants, and 
large sums to support them, it is easy to see why the capital is so 
very populous, It makes on the whole an appearance that may be 
called splendid in comparison with the other native towns on the 
coast. I believe we may even call it opulent; for all the rt 
collected in the provinces is spent here; and merchants, though 
sometimes plundered, soon recover again, on account of the extra- 
vagance of the rich and the quick circulation of money. It is 
one of the maxims of the Moorman never to keep money. They 
care not for to-morrow: they spend their money among women 
and merchants as fast as they can squeeze it out of the poor culti- 
vators, or out of the merchants themselves. I did not think much 
of the bazars that I visited. ‘The china shops here contain a very 
miserable collection of things, and those of other merchants are 
not much better. The only place where any thing can be got is 

the Beghum bazar, of which I shall speak hereafter. 

“The buildings best worth seeing at Hydrabad are the large 
mosque and the palace. ‘The former is a grand building, the two 
domes of which are astonishingly high, engage the attention of the 
traveller at a great distance, aud betray the residence of a mighty 
and wealthy Prince. The street, before you approach this grand 
building, is by no means qualified to prepare one for the sight of 
such an edifice. It leads to a gate where I was obliged to dis- 
mount and take off my boots. From this I ascended a flight of 
steps, and found myself all at once on the esplanade before the 
Mecca Masjid. If I am not mistaken it has acquired its name 
from being built on the same plan as the great mosque at Mecca, 
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‘‘ Having no firman I was not allowed to go into the mosque, 
and am therefore unable to give a description of a place that is so 
worthy ofit. From without I saw that the whole cousisted of a 
number of beautiful and regular porticoes round a spacious centre, 
where, before a burning taper, 1 saw the Mahomedan doctors upon 
their carpets. ‘The pillars were amazingly lofty, and if I am not 
mistaken composed each of one solid piece of granite, the surface 
of which was beautifully polished. 

‘¢ Opposite the entrance is a tank or reservoir of water for ablu- 
tions. It is a square place with steps descending to the water, 
which did not appear to me very clean. I even saw some fellows 
washing their dirty clothes in it. 

«‘ I observed also here a number of beggars in rags, who made a 
most disagreeable noise. I do not mean fakirs, but the same as 
are met in numbers in all the streets of Hydrabad, who are even 
impudent enough to seize the bridle of a horse, and not allow the 
rider to proceed a step until he has satisfied them.’’ P. 269. 


This tour was made m 1798; masecond journey, however, 
performed in 1809, the difference of his reception at Hydrabad 
was very remarkable. ‘The gates were then thrown wide open, 
English seapoys were seen parading every where in the streets, 
and many a moorman as they passed them would salute them 
with a Salam. ‘The rapid changes which have taken place 
within these few years in the Indian peninsula, the despoliation 
of the native sovereigns, the acquisition both of territory and 
political intluence by the Company, will easily account for this 
alteration. 

Jn the journal of a tour from Bengalore to Trichinopoly, Dr. 
Heyue has given us an account of the celebrated Pagoda of Stri- 
ringam, which, during the siege of the latter place, was the prin- 
cipal station of the French army. He represents it to be situated 
upon a rock, having seven high walls around it, within which 
live those Bramins and their families who exist upon the revenues 
arising from the superstition of its visitors. ‘The gateway is 
supported by pillars of an immense size, which are all of sienite, 
composed of quartz, felspar, garnets, both singly and blended 
together in spots and stripes. Dr. Heyne is willing to believe 
that Christianity has made some progress in this part of the coun- 
try under the labours of the Apostolic Swartz. One important 
fact is insisted upon by our author, which 1s contrary to the no- 
tions which we have generally recewed—that the natives who 
have been converted to Christianity by this mission, are not de- 
prived of their caste, but that they are allowed to intermarry 
with those who still remain attached to the idolatry of their fa- 
thers. Both m this and in another place Dr. Heyne asserts, 
that the caste is a political not a religious distinction, which may 
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be perhaps in some measure allowed ; but at the same time it 
must be considered, that among the Hindoos, the political and the 
religious institutions are so blendid together and united, that any 
apostacy in matters of faith would be followed with the severest 
civil penalties and privations. ‘The accounts, indeed, which are 
given us upon this important point, are so at variance with each 
other, and so much adopted from prejudice and partiality, that it 
is almost impossible to tread the steps of sober truth amidst the 
lving wonders of fanaticism on the one side, and the slippery 
coldness of infidelity on the other. 

As an appendix to the volume, Dr, Heyne has added a series 
of letters, descriptive of the island of Sumatra. ‘These were 
written during a voyage in the year 1812, and present the reader 
with a very entertaining account of the natural, moral, and poli- 
tical state of the island. Its coast, as viewed from the sea, Dr. 
Heyne describes as rich and beautiful beyond description. ‘The 
ranges of high mountains, which divide the country into two 
nearly equal parts, rising above each other, clothed with the 
richest verdure, add a sort of majesty to the approach. The 
palm-trees, which grow even down to the sea-shore, add to the 
magnificence of the scene. The highest of these mountams is 
termed the Sugar Loaf, and rises about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. ‘The climate he represents to be generally 
mild and salubrious ; nor are the changes in its temperature so 
great and so sudden as those in other parts of India. ‘The soil 
is also considerably richer than upon the peninsula itself. The 
chief product of the soil is pepper, the exclusive trade of which 
upon the lowest terms it could be procured, must have been the 
principal indueement to the East India company to load them- 
selves with the government of the island. As an account of the 
cultivation of this necessary article of life may prove interesting 
to many of our readers, we shall extract the following descrip- 
tion, which does credit to Dr. Heyne’s accuracy aud observae 
ion; 


* The pepper grows most luxuriantly in places where it hag 
much moisture; and hence the valleys with which Sumatra abounds 
are found to be the most favourable situations for their pepper gar 
dens. Like most other vegetable productions in hot climates, it 
requires after the first planting but little trouble or attention: in 
fiet, the cultivator has almost nothing else to do than to collect the 
produce in the proper season. 

‘‘ When the natives make a pepper plantation, they first cat 
down the wood that grows on the spot, then plough the ground 
avd sow rice on it; among which they afterwards plant the layers. 

** On the Malabar coast the pepper vine is often raised from 
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seed, and I knew a gentleman possessing extensive plantations who 
gives the preference decidedly to this mode of propagation. In Su- 
matra, on the contrary, it is uniformly raised from layers and cut- 
tings, though the other method is equally understood. The reason 
for prefegring this plan is seemingly very substantial, and would do 
credit to people less blamed for indolence than the Malays. The 
vine raised ‘from the seed, they say, although it produces fourteen 
years (which is double the time reckoned upon that propagated in 
the other way), yet it yields smaller crops, and berries of less size 
and inferior quality: the latter circumstance alone should be of 
sufficient weight to urge the adoption of the other method. 

“« The usual time of putting the layers and cuttings into the 
ground is in the beginning of the greater monsoon, in September. 
The plant is afterwards left to its fate for twelve or eighteen 
months, when it is buried with all its branches in such a way, that 
only a small arch of the stem remains above ground. From this 
arch new shoots soon sprout out, three or four of which are allowed 
to climb up the tree, and expected to produce flowers and fruit in 
ayear after this operation, 

** It is reasonable to suppose that, by the practice just men- 
tioned, the strength and vigour of the plant by the multiplication of 
its organs of nourishment, the roots, are so much increased that it 
can not only produce large crops of flowers, but bring the fruit 
also to its greatest perfection. To me it proves farther that the 
omission of this manipulation in the Company’s plantations at Sa- 
mulcotta, in the northern Circars, which were established by Dr. 
Roxburgh, was the cause of our failure. The plants that were 
raiscd from cuttings seemed indeed to thrive well, and soon pro- 
duced blossoms ; but such as had male flowers only. To account 
for this circumstance we supposed that the hermaphrodite plant had 
been withheld by the people who sent us cuttings from their hills, 
where pepper is cultivated to a small extent, when, in fact, we had 
starved our plants into celibacy. It seemed, at first, matter of 
astonishment to the Malays, when I mentioned pepper plantations 
that had produced no other than male flowers; but as they very 
quickly and shrewdly guessed the cause, I believe the same must 
have occurred to them occasionally. 

_ “ There are two seasons in the year in which this vine produces 
fruit, as is the case with most others in India. -The flowers of the 
principal crop appear in September at the time of the first monsoon 
rains. ‘They consist in a cylindrical string of a little more than a 
line in thickness, densely covered with small flowers, which can 
only with difficulty be analyzed by the naked eye of ordinary 
acuteness. In the latter end of December the berries begin to 
ripen, and ave gathered during January, as they get to maturity. 
It is said that a plantation of pepper in these months presents a 
most heautifal sight, rich beyond comparison with any in the vege- 
table world. ‘The whole part which covers all parts of the tree, is 
decked with bunches of green, white, and red berries, resting on 
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the shining deep green of its foliage, must, I can imagine, produce 
2 pleasing, if not a grand, effect on the eye. 

“ The finest berries in the second state towards maturity are se- 
lected for the purpose of making white pepper, which not long 
ago was supposed to be the fruit of a different plant. The process 
is very simple, and consists in steeping those berries for three or - 
four days in running water, and then drying them well in the sun.” 
P. 403. 


The second crop is gathered about July and August, but is 
much inferior to the former both in quantity and in quality. Dr. 
Heyne reckons that one thousand vines will produce about ten 
hundred weight and a half of pepper m the course of the year ; 
and the price at which the ctltivator must sell it to the company 
is three dollars per cwt. ‘The camphor tree also flourishes in 
the northern parts of the island, and propagates itself among the 
mountains without the labour or expence of cultivation. Each 
tree will yield about Slbs ; which is here found in grains or scales, 
whereas in Japan it must be distilled from the wood. ‘The best 
produce is reserved for the China market. 

To these letters is subjoined a-paper from the Philosophical 
Transactions, which was read before the Royal Society im the 
November of 1813, containing an analysis by Dr. Thomson of a 
new species of copper ore discovered by our author near the 
eastern border of the Mysore. ‘This mineral ts termed the 
anhydrous curbonate of copper; the two native species of the 
carbonate of copper, with which the chemical world was before 
acquainted, namely the malachite, and the blue carbonate, both 
contained water as a constituent in different proportions, and 
were therefore considered as hydrous carbonates. 

Upon the whole we can recommend this volume to the at- 
tention of our readers, as in some of the treatises, especially in 
the account of Sumatra, they will find both new and interesting 
matter. Dr. Heyne has gleaned very little from preceding 
writers ; what he has seen himself he relates with, sufficient bre- 
vity and simplicity, and where he wants mformation hé freely 
confesses his ignorance. This circumstance we consider in 
many cases to be no small recommendation ; our author how- 
ever too frequently rests'contented with his own observations, 
and presents us witha meagre ‘and unsatisfactory treatise upon a 
subject of the most important nature, and of the widest extent. 
The volume itself is of a disjointed and desultory nature, and the 
single tracts too often partake of the nature of the whole. The 
statistical portions of the work are decidedly the best ; the de- 
scriptive parts aregenerally good ; of history and politics there is 
but little and that little not above mediocrity ; upon all subjects 
connected either directly -or collaterally with -this stadies atten. 
dant on his profession, Dr. Heyne generally speaks with good 
seuse 5 
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sense ; but when he advances into a region to which he never 
can or never ought to have turned his enquiries, he writes with 
about as much information, as a_ politician would display upon 
the subject of surgery. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

The usage of Indian terms, arising probably more froma long 
residence in the country than from ‘pedantry or affectation, is 
much too frequent; Dr. Heyne forgets, that to an English ear 
these names are generally unintelligi ble, and that where necessity 
forces their introduction, they should be attended with more 
frequent explanations than he has thought proper to give. 

‘The maps appear to be sufficie ntly accurate, and will prove 
generally useful ; the various statistical tables also will be a 
valuable addition to those who are desirous of seeing the results 
of scientific research. 





Arr. V. Mémoire addressé au Roi, en Juillet 1814. Pur 
M. Carnot, Lieutenant-General, Chevalier de COrdre Royal 
et Militaire de St. Louis, Ménbre de la Legion d’ Honneur, 
de [Institut de Franc, Kc. A Bruxelles, chez tous les Li- 
braies. A Londres, chez Johnson. pp. 39. 


WE expected, after the re-establishment of peace between this 
country and France, to acquire a more’ intimate acquaintance 
with our lively and versatile neighbours. We anticipated the 
hard wial of our patience by many publications to imform us of 
things which we already knew, and about which we are indiffer- 
ent. We foresaw that many travellers would recount the pecu- 
hiarities of the French cookery, aud the variety of their fine fla- 
voured wines, the decorations of their theatres, and the ora. 
ments of their churches; the magnificence of their triumphal 
arches, and the loftiness of Buonaparte’s pillar ; the grandeur of 
the Facade of the ‘Tuilleries, and the treasures of art accumu. 
lated at the Louvre: with these things our English travellers 
have gratitied the appetite even to satiety. Mr. Eustace has 
tuld us something more, but indeed far less than might have been 
expected by those who remember his classical and most inter- 
esting account of the Tour which he made in Italy. Except 
from him we have learnt nothing. ‘The meagre performances 
of our other travellers published since the road to Paris was 
laid open, are too mean for critical notice. 

We hoped that some of our countrymen would have made 
more useful observations, and by this time have given them pub 
lication, that they would have afforded us some insight into the 
moyal character of regenerated France. We wished to ascertain 
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whether twenty-five years of unmitigated sorrow had created in 
the public mind universal and sincere compunction, not only 
for the crimes of the revolution, but for the principles from 
which such crimes naturally proceed: whether the restoration of 
their lawful government was merely the result of circumstances 
which the revolutionary power could not controul, or whether 
the people were convinced, by sad experience, not only of the 
evil effects, but of the guilt of Jacobinical commotion: whether 
they were desirous not only to re-establish the throne, but to 
adopt practically and loyally the duties which strengthen the 
throne; not only to restore the persecuted priesthood, but to 
give energy to their christian institution by moral conformity ; 
to gather the fragments of their ancient law out of the ruins of 
impiety and treason, and to superadd the sanction of public 
principle and manners to the renovated power of the magistrate. 

But truly we learn little of these things from our English tra- 
vellers ; we must cast about for other means of information. 

‘The extraordinary publication which gives title to this article, 
we select from many others, because iv France, and in this coun- 
try also, it has been considered as the manifesto of a party, which 
though weakened and reduced is always formidable, which gave 
to the revolution its peculiar character, which seized the helin of 
the state when the philosophical speculators were busy in their 
fanciful structure of a commonwealth without civil gradations, 
and a monarchy without a chief, which made the I'rench nation 
apparently unanimous in crime and confiscation, and which orga- 
nized the mighty force created only by themselves to subdue 
civilised Europe. ‘This party Buonaparte had cheated and de- 
ceived when he founded his own personal despotism. His 
gigantic power he established by adopting their plans of internal 
terror and foreign aggrandisement ; but he acquired temporary 
popularity by crushing them, and putting an end to anarchy, 
‘Those who remained of that savage party could not delight 14 
the happy events which terminated in the expulsion of the 
usurper, and the restoration of the rightful hereditary line. We 
have here that which is esteemed their judgment of the practical 
result of those glorious events. M. Carnot delivers their common 
sentiment, 

During the years of difficulty and wild discussion which pre- 
ceded the storm of the revolution, M. Carnot does not appear to 
have distinguished himself as a public character. He had chosen 
the military profession, Having none of the advantages of birth 
or fortune, his advancement was of course not rapid im the time 
of peace. But he enjoyed the favour of the family of Conde, 
and by their patronage he obtained the rank of captain of artil- 
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But Carnot had made himself remarkable for great scientific 
researches, and to that circumstance was attributed the favour of 
his illustrious patrons, which was always bestowed on men of 
literature and science. ‘The time at last came when statesmen 
and legislators were sought in the schools and academies. ~ All 
the establishments of France, civil, political, and religious, were 
subverted. Speculative philosophy, where every thing ancient 
was reprobated, because it was ancient, gave a better title to 
the public confidence than prudence or experience. Carnot was 
known to be a philosopber and a speculator. He obtained a 
seat in the legislative assembly, which was convened in the au- 
tumn of 1791. 

As a member of that body, forgetting all his obligations to the 
family of Conde, the honour of his profession, and all the duties 
comected with it, he became clamorous in pursuing that course 
which made rebellion permanently triumphant on the 10th of 
August. So high was he in the estimation of the conspirators 
of that day, that he was selected as a commissioner to announce 
to the armies, that their sovereign was dethroned, that the royal 
family were imprisoned, and that their future obedience was 
claimed by those who had usurped all power over the destinies 
of France. ‘The zeal with which he performed his mission, de- 
termined the fate of Europe at that awful crisis. 

Carnot was also elected by the town of Calais a member of 
the national convention, which abolished the royalty altogether, 
and brought the king to the scaffold. He was a leader among 
the regicides. Upon the Appel Nominal he said, 


“Dans mon opinion, la justice veut que Louis meure, et la poli- 
tique le veut également. Jamais, j je Pavoue, devoir ne pesa davan- 
tage sur mon coeur, que celui qui m’est imposé; mais je pense que 
pour prouver votre attachement aux lois de l’égalité, pour prouver 
que les ambitieux ne vous effraient point, vous devez frapper de 
mort Je tyran. Je vote pour le mort.” 


After the death of the king, he became one of that ferocious 
party which instituted the reign of terror. He proceeded to 
organize the armies, and undoubtedly, by his vigour in that duty, 
he established the revolution. He became a member of that 
committee of public safety, the existence of which posterity will 
hardly credit, for every thing venerable they attempted to destroy, 
all virtuous principle they denounced, and all that the social man 
in his lowest state regards as fundamental, they persecuted and 
overwhelmed. He was the champion of Jacobinism. After 
the fall of Robespierre, he contrived to escape the public ven- 
geance. He acquired power im the succeeding tyranny, and in 
17Y5 was one of the directors. He remained in that office tll 
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1707, and then being in disgrace with the party which prevailed, 
he went into voluntary exile. He was recalled by Buonaparte 
in 1800, and placed again at the head of the military department. 
Carnot- accepted that funiction under the first consul, though his 
assumption of power was a violation of all the principles which 
the Jacolsins had eulogised and acted on during the last ten years ; 

but at first the establishment of Buenaparte was too orderly, it 

resembled lawful governmeut too nearly to secure the steady sup- 

yort of this conspirator. He opposed the consulship for lite, 

which was then deemed the first symptom shewn by the ruling 

powers and people of France of a return to ordinary principles. 

Ju 1804, when Buonaparte becaine emperor, Carnot again spoke 

wm favour of republican stitutions, and desired, like the dog, te 

return to his vomit. But he remained a member of the tribunate: 
till it was suppressed in 1806, and came no more into notice tll 

the cluse of the revolution. When the oppressions of the 

usurper were become intolerable to Europe and to France, he 

solicited command in the service of the expiring dynasty. Te 

Buonaparte, who had become the murderer of the duke d’En- 

hein, the son of his first patron, and the hope of the royal line, 
he applied again for command, and obtained it. He adhered 

to the revolution to the last moment, and was the last person ita | 
employment that submitted to the authority of the king. 

Carnot, the regicide,. availed himself of the gracious anmesty 
whith was granted by Louis XVIII. to all without exception ; 
but he is aman whom no graces win, and who never will be re-: 
coaciled to princely power. In July, not three months after the 
happy restoration of royalty, he addressed this memoir to the, 
king. We have no doubt that he expresses the unalterable sen. . 
liments of the Jacobins whom he served so fuithfully; and we. 
are sure that those on both sides the channel, who lament the 
failure of that bold experiment, the temporary success of which 
bad almost brought civilized man to destruction, and perpetuated 
the triumph of impiety and crime, will -receive favourably this 
effusion of incarable treason. ‘They cannot mdeed level their 
deadly principles against the person of the king of Fratice, but. 
they wish to blast his reputation, and may have a latent hope. 
that the flame of revolution will even again revive. 

Let us pass to the principal points of argument avd accusation - 
advanced by this conspirator, 

Lle begins ‘by telling his sovereign that the civil commotions 
were merely a conflict af opimions ; but he adds bis testimony to 
a fuct of which we never doubted, though the Jacobins in all 
counties have almost uniformly denied it, and alledges, not that 
fle insurrectign of the people of France was occasioned by the 
pressure of any public grievances, but that it proceeded from _ 
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tr | abstract theories, which he admits to be almost altways efroneous. 
he *“* La revolution en fournit de funestes preuves aux générations 
(Me futures: elle fut préparée par une foule d’ecrils purement philo. 
¢ ge sophiques.” May this important truth be engraven on the heart 
“hint of every prince and every legislator ! 
a The old conspirator justifies himself for the part whieh he 
baie bore ia the martyrdom of his former sovereign, and transfers the 
sbi guilt of it to the sieady and persecuted loyalists. “ Les regicides 


sont ceux qni ont pris les armes contre leur mere patrie; les 
autres l’ont vot¢e comme juges constitués par la nation, et qui 
; ne doivent compte a persoune de leur jugement.” This new 
effusion of pure unaltered Jacobinism, subversive of all govern- 
ment, and recoenizme the sovereignty of the people even in 
matters of the highest crime, is the offermg of Carnet to Lous 


R XV ili. | 


20, The guilt of the revolution, he says, arises only from its failure. : 
Tts ulthnate success would have sanctified its motives and its ! 
means, 

** Si le systéime de Iaiiberté cut prévatu, les dures eussent portés 
de noms bien différens; car dans les annales du monde, le meme 
fait, suivant les circonstances, est tantot un crime, tantot un acte 
d’heroisme: le meme homme est tantot Claude, et tantet Mare j 
Aurele.” 

HY He proceeds to justify the murder of the king by a wicked 
and blasphemous allusion to philosophy and holy writ. ’ 

“ Tl n’est pas difficile de fuire voir que ce vole est absolument 
conformne a la doctrine enseignée dans nos ecoles, sous T’autorisa- 
tion du gouvernement, preconisée coumse la doctrine par excel- , 
lence: puisque c'est celle des livres saints, appuyée sur |’ opimon : 

| des moralistes, que l'on considére les plus sages de Pantiguite, et ' 

ee. f les plus dignes de faire autorite dans tous les temps. Si nous » 

i voulons ptiser vos maximes de gouvernement dans les livres saints, t 

Eat i on y trouvera la doctrine de regicide établie par les prophetes, /es n 

el rois rejetés comme les eaux de Dieu, les tamilles égorgées, les peu- v 
ples exterminés, par l’ordre du tout-puissant, |’ intolerance furieuse 

he prechécs par les ministres du Seigneur plein de iniséricorde.”’ . 

We have here again the accustomed union of impiety and r 

% feason. eb , 

Having laid his foundation in these sentiments, Carnot pro- t 

a eeeds to the crimination. of his sovereign ;—tirst, because he | 

i acknowledged thet it was to the Prince Regent, and to the 7 

Toit English nation, that under Providence he attributed the re- 

. * establishment ‘of his louse ; and secondly, because he assumed 

tie the throne not as the gift of the people, but as the heritage of , 

oe his futher’. ( 
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The virtuous part of the French nation, which we believe to 
be every day becoming stronger, and more numerous, will never 
hesitate to acknowledge, that the failure of Jacobinical power 
in France is owing, under Providence, to the unyielding hostility 
of this country ; that to us and to our Prince they owe the bles- 
sing of lawful kingly government, and the preservation of the 
remnant of their royal line, which they now cherish from the 
remembrance of their past happiness and glory, before success- 
fal traitors drove them into exile ; and whatever disaffection may 
suggest, the loyalty of France will long declare, that Louis 
XVIII. returned not to deduce his title from the principles of 
revolution, but to establish the consummation of all good mens’ 
hopes in the restoration of his ancient title, and the ancient righty 
of the community. An hereditary monarchy is not less the right 
of the people of France than of the family of Bourbon. It was 
suspended, but not annihilated, by the process of rebellion, 

Who that contemplates the evils so long endured by the mations 
of Europe, and hardly yet concladed, will again seek for the 
foundations of government in the retinemeuts of scholastic phi« 
losophy? Who that hopes for the stability of the monarchies 
which once more rest upon the bases of nutional‘law, will pre- 
sume to irritate mankind and alarm the sovereigus by the pernicious 
aud exploded doctrine of the original compact and conditianal 
obedience? Though the mortified Jacobs may sympathise 
with Carnot’s complaint, yet the sensible and now the most 
weighty part of the French nation will dutifully acknowledge, 
that their king reigns over them neither by original nor by virtual 
compact, but by the force of the law which happily detines his 
duties and theirs. It will never by them be maintained, that hig 
title or their allegiance is exclusively to be deduced from thé 
votes of Buonaparte’s senate, by which the rights of the ancient 
monarchy were indeed iu the first instance recognized, but could 
not be bestowed. ‘To maintain any other doetrine in France 
would be to re-establish the revolutionary principle. ) 

Louis X VILLI. indeed made a gracious promise of total obli. 
vion on his part of all the crimes and the transactions of the 
revolation. He also declared, that he would bestow on his 
people a constitutional charter, embracing all the sound prin 
ciples of liberty which were found in the votes of the legislative 
bodies acting at the period of his restoration. A constitutional 
charter, embracing all those principles he has given to the cotintry, 
and it is ratified and accepted by the legislative bodies that rere 
acting at the period of the restoration. ‘Yhat charter remiing 
mviolate and unimpeached. Did he at any time undeftake that 
he would make the Regicides, the Abbé Sieyes, Chateaubriand,’ 
Carnot, aud the rest, bis secret advisers;.and bis misters of 
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state? No process of enquiry has been instituted ag ainst ther, 
or any others, tor past delinquency. ‘They even retain the me- 
retricious honours which they gained by their triumphant cranes 
and some of them have the honours of the new governmgnut su- 
per aided: Carnot stibseribes himself “ Liewtenant-céeneral, 
Chevalier de COrdre Royal et Militatre de St. Louis, Membre 
de la Legion d'Houneu” To compel the kimg uot only to 
pardon them, and to Jeave them im possession of all them il- 


acquired wealth and titles, but to call to his bosom the murders 


ers of his sated brother, and the ravagers of his state, would 
be to make him dimk deeply of the waters of bitterness. No 
one but a bard-learted Jacobin could form such an expectation. 
}ii that case he would not reign as the hew of a long line of 
hings, but merely as another pageant of the regicide revolution. 

M. Cainot holds out to his sovereign the probability of new 
conimouons; and he threatens it because the regreides are not 
confidentially employed by lim! We trust that the people of 
France will not feel themselves degraded by the obscurity and 
neglect of those who fixed a stain upon the national character 
not to be wiped away by the present geveration. While pro- 
perty is secure, and the administration. of the laws impartial, 
we think that the greater part of the French nation will rather 
co-operate with their chief than obstruct his beneficent plans. 
Prance is not again to be desolated by her rebellious children. 

lle suggests to the hing, that the French are a warlike people ; 
that they delighted im the revolutionary tide of victory; that 
they lameut the loss of all their foreign acquisitions ; that they 
miity chuse again to have a military chief. “ Le droits de SuCCeS- 
sion est compte pour peu de chose parmi les peuple belliqueux !” 
How the hing of France will relish this doctrine let those cone 
sider who value the solid security of domestic peace more than 
the fallacious and guilty splendour of conquest. But surely in 
this country there is no loyal subject who would not deem any 
ruler of France, of whatever line, who would purchase his do- 
minion by acting WT conformity to such senting fils, as our natu- 
ral unalterable enemy. If the subjugation of other nations 
were to romain the only object of the mighty power of France, 
then eternal war becomes the ouly duty of [oglishmen. Such 
mav be the feelings and opinions of the leaders and admirers of 
the French revolution, both in this country and in France, but 
they do not belong to the people or to the government of either 
state. 

Wl. Carnot concludes by rembiding his sovereign of a sublime 
passage in the proclamation of Henry LV. while he was yet con- 
tending with the rebels.“ Qui peut dire ou Koi de Navarre, 
qu'il a® jamais mangue asa parole?” But Louis AVILL. haa 
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been pune tually observant of hai 1s roval fir ith, and must reap the 
reward. In France he rergus by the law which is superior ta 
power of any denommation. Coald it be alleged against him, 
that the law was wrested fron its purpose In any mstance, aud 
afforded no redress to the meanest of the people cliiming it 
agaist the highest, then andeed the tie of duty which binds the 
French to thetr allegiance, might be some ~what loosened ; and 
that even if the complaint were advanced by a well known rebel 
and regicide, then the hope of Europe might seem to languish; 
but this is not asserted even by M. Carnot. “Vill then the peopie 
of Vrance will want no change, and even then they will not wish 
Uieir sovereign to associate in’ his administration the well-known 
enemies of his house, thongh in the rancour of disappointed 
pride they should attempt to revive the principles of revolution, 
‘The author of this Memoire is still at large in France, unptt. 
nished aud nnmolested. We think that the ministers have therein 
pursued the line of prudence; for we peysuade ourselves, that 
all the efforts of treason and disaffection will now be ineffectual 
to renew the horrors of rebellion. Religion and government. 
rest now on strengthened foundations. lmpiety 1s odious among 
men; because, however amiable it muy appear for its refine= 
ment of wit and polished declamation, it is known to conceal a 
dazger vader its specious garb of philosophy and toleration. 
Successful treason is ascertained to be not less destructive of the 
happiness of mankind than ef the power of princes. And above 
all the power of princes is established m the institutions of 
public liberty ; the same law which coutirms prerogative defines 
it; and the duties aud the rights of the people and their rulers 
ave prescribed and sanctioned in the same charter. ‘This has, 
uideed, been the purchase of twenty-five years of sorrow and 
exeruon; but the reward is noble, and many generations wall 
enjoy it. Phe public ound in France will every day be more 
sensible of so great a blessing. ‘The best proof whic h we have 
yet observed that that blessing is not unperceived in France, 
we deduce from the circumstance, that 110 _punishme ut what 
ever followed the publication of MM. Carnot’s memorial, which 
we doubt not will be stigmatised in all countries as a wicked 
though impotent effusion of disloyalty aud ualice, 
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Art. VI. Considerations addressed to the People of Great 
Britain on the Expediency of continuing the Property-Taz «@ 
certain Number of Years, Svo. 75 pp.  Rivingtons. 
1815, 


SO. universal has been the desire of every rank and description 
of the community to relieve themselves from a tax of so keen and 
searching a nature, as that which is at present imposed upon 
their property, that the voice of the whole nation, without 
respect either to party interest or political principle, may fairly 
be said to have been raised against its continuance. So con- 
tazious has been the clamour, that we also had well nigh been 
infected by the spirit of vociferation, and were almost prepared 
to anathematize the odious impost, when the pamphlet before us 
wet our eye. ‘This publication, we must confess, has throwa 
somewhat of a damp upon the ardour of our patriotism, by the 
suggestion of au enquiry sufficiently obvious to any, but those 
who can hear no voice, and listen to no representations, but 
those of immediate gratification and momentary interest,—an 
enquiry whether any other tax can be sound less oppressive in 
its burthens, less severe in its exaction, and less partial in its ap- 

lication. Bold indeed must that man be who shall step forward 
with his single voice to oppose the sense (as it is by a certain pere 
version of terms denominated) of the whole English people ; 
and shall vindicate the cause of that enemy, which by the vote of 
parliament, is now no more. However unpopular the tendency 
of his arguments may be, they deserve serious attention; 
and we have:too much reason to fear, that they will be found 
too reasonable to be cried down, and too just to be controverted. 
Such a publication at this important period in our financial 
affairs must recommend itself to general notice. 

Under the various* pressures of: the Jate war, the people of 
Great Britain submitted, with unprecedented patience, to the 
burdens that were laid on them; and cheerfully paid their taxes, 
because such of them as were capable of reflection, were con- 
vinced that we were struggling for our very existence as a nation, 
and that we must either part with much of our property to sup- 
port the measures of our own government, or soon be deprived 
of the whole by a foreign tyrant. Many persons, however, flat- 
tered themselves with the hope that their burdens would be en- 
tirely removed, and all the war-tazes, as they were called, taken 
«ff, on the return of peace! None indeed, but the least informed 
part of the community, could have cherished such hopes as these : 
but the least informed is the most numerous and the most noisy 
part of every community ; and the leaders of faction taking ad- 
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vantage of this circumstance, have incited various counties, cor- 
porations, and individuals not generally disaflecied to the 
government, to harrass the ministry with petitions for a diminu- 
tion of the war-taxes in general, and a discoutinuance of the 
property tax enurely. It’is not probable that the jist movers of 
these petitions think it possib/e that the object can be granted ; 
but they may hope, by means of popular clamour, to drive the 
present ministry from the helm of government, and to get pos- 
session of: it themselves. This is all which the opposition 
orators and their partizans have in view; but the specimen which 
we have already had of the alternative to which the nation would 
be reduced, is too fresh in the memory of every man to give 
them the smallest chance of obtaining this prize, were it not for 
another circumstance, which, at an eaily period of the late war, 
resulted from the want of foresight iu different classes of the 
community. 

On the destruction of the French and Spanish marine, our 
commerce and manufactures increased with astonishing ra 
pidity, We became indeed the carriers of the world; we found 
u market for our own commodities in every country ; and having 
no rivals, we disposed of those commodities on our own terms, 
Our manufacturers, especially of cotton, vainly supposed that 
this accidental privilege of clothing the whole world, would be 
continued to them for ever; and instead of making hay while 
the sun shone, they dissipated their immense gains in riotous and 
luxurious living. ‘This preduced an enlarged demand for all the 
products of the soil, which were wasted m extravagance; and 
the farmers were encouraged by a ready market and bigh prices 
for their corn and cattle, to offer such rents for land, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection might have convinced them that they would not 
be able to pay, should the people ever return to their wonted 
course of economy, sobriety, and temperance. Cool reflection, 
however, seems io have been as far from the minds of farmers 
as from these of manufycturers, and the rents of land were, all 
at once, doubled, tripled, and in some places quadrupled! Ag 
long as we engrossed the wade of the world, this forced state of 
things occasioned litJe inconveniency. Maukind must have food 
and cloathing ; those nations which could not cloath, themselves, 
were under the necessity of purchasing, at any price, the nie 
terials of their cloaths from the only nation which could supply 
them; the commercial part of the British uation, exulting ia 
their suecess, chose to live luxurieusly; the agriculturist very 
wisely made them pay a great price, not only for those luxuries, but 
also for the necessaries of life; the farmers were therefore 
enabled to pay their high rents as well as their share of the 
public burdens ; aud all sanks ww the kingdom, except the money 
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anmuitants, had it thus in their power to retain their relative stas 
tions, with respect to each other. ‘The value of the circulating 

medium was ifideed sunk; but men in the different orders of so- 
ciety become very little richer or poorer than they were before 
the commencement of the French revolution. 

Buonaparte’s continental system, hawever, was introduced for 
the express purpose of ruining British commerce, and of course 
British wealth and British power; and could it have been car- 
ried completely into effect, it would, unquestionably, have ten- 
dered it impossible for this nation to have continued much 
longer her eflorts for the liberation of Europe. Even the check 
which it actually gave fo our commerce, alarmed all orders of 
men among us. Bankruptcies, to a great extent, occasionally 
eccurrell among our manufactuiers; many of them were thrown 
out of employme nt, and reduced from affluence to extreme 
penury; the demands made by them for the various productions 
of the soil become less extravagant; and the farthers begun to 
feel that they should not long be able to pay for their lands the 
rents which they had promised, unless the commerce of the 
country were restored to its utmost freedom, and the manufac. 
turers enabled to display their wonted extravagance. ‘The ty- 

rant and his system have been overturned; but he must be very 
short sighted, who expects our commerce to reach, during a 
period of profound peace, the extent to which it arrived during 
the late war, before that system was thought of. ‘Those nations 
which were not permitted to purchase our manufactures during 
the latter part of the tyrant’s reign, were under the necessity of 
carrying on the same kind of manufactures for themselves ; and 
though their goods may not, for some years, rival our’s in ex- 
cellence, the inferior money-price at which they can be pur- 
chased, will reconcile the people of the contment to the use of 
them ; and practice will improve the skill of foreign manufac 
turers, as it has improved that of the British. 

All this every man must have foreseen as the necessary con- 
sequences of a general peace; but all orders seem to imagine 
that af the war-taxes were taken “off, these consequences might be 
averted. ‘The farmer vainly hopes that he may be able to pay 
his rent, and at the same time live in that state of luxury into 
which he had been, m a manner, forced by the nature of the 
late war, were the importation of foreign corn to be prohibited } 
and the manufacturer hopes, with as little reason, that he would 
still be able to engross the foreign market, were the war-taxes in 
the customs and excise, and above all, the property-tax to be 
diseontmued. | With the importation of foreign corn we havé 
at present nothing to do; though it is obvious that were it to 
be absolutely prohibited, the consequence would be such to 
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our commerce with foreign parts, as no diminution of taxes 
could compensate ; and that'such a prohibition, though favour. 
able perhaps, for a year or two, to the farmer, would soon in- 
volve him and all othér orders of men in one common ruin. 

It is the object of this pamphlet to prove, that the avhole of 
the war-taxes cannot be discontinued without soon involving the 
nation in bankruptcy; and ‘that of those taxes, that which is 
called the proper ty daz, can be continued for some years with 
the least incouvettience to the people at large, and with the 
greatest advantage to the exchequer. Having proved that the 
interest of}'the public debt, including the annual parliamentary 
grant of 1,200,000, is very little short of forty-three millions a 
year, and that this immense sum as well as the necessary expen- 
diture of government must be provided for, the author mtro- 
duces the people, to whom the tract is addressed, as exclaim- 
ing; “ Are we not then to get rid of the war-taxes at the end of 
the war? and is that most oppressive of ail burdens, tlie pro- 
perty-tax to be continued, by a renewed act of parhanent?” To 
this he replies, 


“ Before any attempt can be made to answer these questions, 
have the goodness to attend to the following facts. 

“The amount of the revenue, arising from taxes of all descrip- 
tionssfor the year ending 10th October, 1514, was #.63,461,86# 
Of which the proportion of war-taxes was - 23,475,405 





And the permanent taxes, of Course, were « £,39,986,459 
Now it was stated above, that the expence of the pub- 
lic debt, including the: Sinking Fund, was nearly 





forty-three milions, say - - - #,. 42,850,000 
The permanent taxes are only - : - 39,936,459 
Leaving a deficiency ae - - - £. 2,363,541 


* From this statement it appears, that if we deduct the war- 
taxes from the gross revenue of 181+,—the largest that ever was 
received into the Exchequer of Great Britain,—the remainder 
will not defray the expence of the National Debt, and at the same 
time keep up the Sinking Fund.” P. 8. : 


Whilst nothing will remain to defray the expences of -a peace- 
establishinent. 

‘The author then inquires what would be the consequence, 
was the Property: tax to be immediately taken off, and that portion 
of the war-taxes, whicl: is raised in the customs aud excise to be 
continued. After observing that it will be absolutely necessary to 
grant every facility to the British merchant to enable him to main- 
tain his ground in any degree against so many rivals as he must 
how have in the commercial would, he proceeds thus— a 
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“ Let us suppose, however, for the sake of argument, that the 
war-taxes in the Customs and Excise are both to be continued, 
and we shall have, in addition to the permanent taxes, which 








are e - - : - &. 39,986,459 
. txcise, £.5,903,315 : 

Customs, 3,382,953 ‘ 9,286,268 

#£. 49,272,727 

The interest of National Debt, and Sinking Fund 42,850,000 


#£. 6,422,727 

** Thus we have only &. 6,422,727 for all the purposes of a peace 
establishment, even upon the supposition that the war-taxes in the 
Customs and Excise shall be continued. But they cannot be con- 
tinued without hampering trade, and throwing obstacles in the 
way of commercial enterprise; on which account, the revenue, 


to meet our peace establishment, will not exceed three millions.” 
P. 9. 


What then is to bedone? It is manifest to every one that the 
affairs of this country could not go ou im such circumstances ? 


“ There are,” continues the author, ‘but three plans which 
naturally present themselves on this occasion, and which we shall 
consider in their order. The first is, to discontinue the Sinking 
Fund, and to apply its produce to meet the demands of the peace 
establishment: the second is, to impose new taxes, or to increase 
those already in existence, so as to raise fourteen or fifteen millions 
per annum: and the third and simplest is, to renew the Property- 
Tax Bill a certain number of years.”? P. 11. ’ 


The author traces the effects which must be produced by each 
of these plans, and with respect to the first, he proves com- 
pletely, that the abandonment of the sinking fund would be pro- 
ductive of ruin and degradation the most certain and inevitable 
to this mighty empire. [t would Itkewtse be fraught with ruin as 
certain to all those izdividuals who have thew money in the 
funds ; for what would be the value of stock which was cer- 
tuinly never to be paid, and on which the dividends could be 
paid no longer than till the breaking out of the first formidable 
war? This question deserves the most deliberate consideration 
of those, who, as our author observes, “ love to declaim at po- 
pular meetings on the subject of finances, and to dictate resolu- 
tions for the instruction of parliament,” 

He then proceeds to the second head of his inquiry, and proves 
that, in the preseut state of the world, a British financier has no 
field for his operations but im the assessed taxes alone,—shewing 
at the same time, that the complete failure of Mr. Pitt’s plan 
for raising, on the assessed taxes, the whole supplies within the 
year is sufficient evidence that nowhing effectual can be done on 
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that field. But were the case otherwise, it is here demonstrated 
that the principle on which the assessed taxes are imposed is 
extremely fallacious, and that the taxes themselves are, of course, 
partial, and often oppressive, because they frequently fall most 
heavily on those who are least able to pay them. ‘The houses, 
for instance, of persons with families are less frequently the 
standard or measure of the wealth of such persons, than the in- 
dication and cause of their poverty; whilst bachelors, and rich 
individuals, of both sexes, have no occasion for large houses, and 
therefore could not on this principle be compelled to contribute 
so much to the support of Government as those who can, with 
difficulty, support themselves, 


«‘ Now, we have no hesitation in asserting, that such a mode of . 
raising @ sum of money equal to the produce of the Property-tax, 
would, wherever it could apply, be found much mote oppressive 
than the latter ; while it would, at the same time, most essentially 
injure several very important branches of trade, and impede the 
furtherance of national industry. To illustrate this view of the 
subject, let us examine the operation of the said tax upon incomes 
of £. 2000, ¢. 200, and £. 60 a-year; and in order to introduce the 
various articles which were comprehended in its provisions, we 
shall suppose, in the three instances, that there is a family main- 
tained upon the income, in a style suited to the circumstances in 
which they are placed. 

“The frst is a country gentleman who lives upon his estate, keeps 
his carriage, a couple of male servants, four horses and as man 
dogs :—no very extravagant establishment certainly ;—but Ict us 
see the amount of his assessed taxes according to the scale of 1797. 











A house of 19 windows, - - £.10 5 6 
House-duty on rent of £. 80, - lt 6 8 
A carriage, . . . 12 0 0 
Four horses, - - - 22 0 0 
‘Two male servants, - - 6 4 0 
Four dogs, - - - 214 O 
Game duty, - - - $138 6 
Armorial bearings, - : 28 0 
! £.70 ll 8 
Multiply by . -, 5 
? : £.352 18 4 
Now, upon £. 2000 per annum the Property- 
Tax is - ° ° “ 0 0 





And Assessed taxes, as at present, 
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“ From which it appears that the country gentleman would pay 
£.82: 6: 8 more upon Mr. Pitt’s scheme ot assessed taxes, than 
upon a Property-tax of ten per cent. | | : 

“ Let us now examine the compuarative effects of the two modes of 
assessments upon the income of &. 200 a-year. 





A house of ten windows, - £.214 0 
House-duty at £.35 of rent, < - $19} 
A crest on his seal, - - : exe 
And say he keeps a dog, : - o 8 0 
: £8 5 | 

Multiply this sum by * - 8 


£.2415 $3 
20 0 0 





Property-tax on £. 200, 





£.4 15 $3 


“Tn this case the Property-tax is the greater of the two by a dif. 





ference between the present Assessed taxes, - oo .Ok 

and excess abyve inceme, = - e 415 3 
- t iss 

Namely, = ° . : £3 9 9 


« We shall suppose, in the third place, that the person of €. 60 a- 
year has a house of £. JOrent, of which the duty is #£.015 0 











And thatit has seven windows, - - 0118 O 
£. 1F"9 
To this sum add - . « 1 0 @ 

The amount of Assessed taxes according to Mr. Pitt's 
schenie, - Bhi. - > £273 a 
‘he property-tax on 2. 60 is oo 55 . 110 0 
£.1 3 0 


* So that in this third case, as well as in the first, the Property- 
tax is less burdensome than the plan which was adopted in 1797. 

“ But the greatest objection to the tax contrived by Mr. Pitt is, 
that it comes most heavily upon those who are least able to pay it; 
that is, upon people with families’, whose houses are'léss frequently 
the standard or measure of their income, than the indication and 
cause of their poverty ; while, on the other hand, bachelors, mi- 
nors, and rich individuals, of both sexes and all ages, who are 
ablest to pay, would contribute little or nothing to the wants of the 
Government. In fact, a house regarded as the criterion of wealth 
can at best afford but a distant approximation, eyen in cases where 
houses are occupied ; and it’ does not apply at all to that large 
portion of the population who share the houses of others. Almost 
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the whole army andnavyare exempted from the operation of a tax 
upon dwelling houses; a!l lodgers, however opulent, and various 
other classes whom it is unnecessary to particularize, In consequence 
of these circumstances thas narrowing the field in which alone the 
Bill could operate, the Assessed taxes, doubled, tripled, quadrupled, 
and quintupled, as has been described, and pressing, of course, 
most severely wherever they were permitted to act, produced no 
larger a sum than four millions and a half. 

“It must be abundantly obvious, then, that it would be foolish 
and ruinousin the extreme to attempt creating a substitute for 
the Property-tax among those which are at present in existence. 
‘The assessed taxes, as has already been observed, present the only 
practicable field for financial operations, as the Excise and Customs 
are too ticklish a subject for experiment, and in fact rather guide 
the movements of the Minister than submit to his arrangements. 
But it has been shewn, we trust, from a fair examination of the 
principles upon which assessed taxes operate, as also from a review 
ef Mr. Pitt’s scheme in 1797, that such a mode of raising money is 
exceedingly unequal, oppressive, and unproductive, if, then, it be 
regu for the stability and power of Great Britain, that a sum 
be raised within the year equal to the maintenance of the Sinkipg 
Fund, the expences of the National Debt, and the purposes of a 
respectable Peace Establishment, we must continue the Property- 
tax ; because there is no other source of revenue open to the State, 
which would produce half the amount, without occasioning much 
greater inconvenience.” P, 32, : 


Our author establishes the truth of this position by arguments, 
which admit of no reply. All other taxes, under whatever name 
they may pass, are in fact, taxes upon expenditure; on which 
account, hoarding is an effectual protection from their operation ; 
but surely a tax should proportion its claims according to the in- 
come of those on whom it is imposed, and not according to 
what they may choose to lay out. 


“Tt has often been urged in favour of indirect taxes, that from the 
disyuisement under which they act, they conceal the actual amount 
of their requisitions, and thereby induce the people to pay them 
without a murmur. ‘The fact cannot perhaps be denied; but we 
are not on that account persuaded either that they are less severely 
felt, or that they are better calculated than those which operate 
more directly to prolong the ability of the subject to, contribute. 
lhe man who was accustomed to spend two hundred a-year. is 
admonished by the Income Bill that he must henceforth limit his 
expenditure to one hundred andeighty. This news, no doubt, dis- 
tresses him; and if he is irritable, he will perhaps give vent to his 
wrath in execrating War-taxes and Prime Ministers; but if, he 
8 also a man of sense and prudence, he will review the items of his 
eutlay, and retrench such articles as can be most.casily dispensed 
with, At the end of the year he will indeed saeco | 
. , joy 
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joyed fewer luxuries and perhaps fewer comforts, but he will not be i 
in debt: and the succeeding year, his privations will give him less 
pain, while his ability, as well as his inclination to contribute, will 

e rather improved than diminished. 


“ With respect to indirect taxes, on the other hand, a person is I 
less on his guard ; for they operate in such a variety of ways, and : 
are commonly so much identified with the price of the commodity to u 

$ 


which they are attached, that they have frequently transferred a 
large sum into the Public Treasury without exciting the leastalam — ‘Wt 
among those who had paid it. At the end of the year a man, in 
this case, will find, that, although he had not extended his pur- 
chases or altered his style of living, he has got into debt. He knows 
not where he has exceeded, but he finds he has gone beyond the 
limits prescribed by his income. He must therefore relinquish some 
gratifications and contract some comforts, and, in short, he will y 
discover, after a season of embarrassment, that his income has been 
diminished, although he had not perceived the process by which it 

was effected. He will have paid as much money in the shape of 


taxes as he who paid the £. 20 out of his £. 200, but,—and we beg 1 
attention to the circumstance,—probably not more than one-half 
. of it reached the National Exchequer.” P. 41. ‘ 
Our author then proceeds to show how large a portion of all ° 
indirect taxes is necessarily expended in their collection, and to f 
point out the effect which they have in raising the price of the it 
commodities on which they are raised. Duties on wine, sugar, it 
or brandy, to the amount of five per cent., raise their price to n 
the consumer ten or twelve per cent. and we perfectly recollect i 
a speech of Lord North’s, when first Lord commissioner of the 5 
treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he declared it 
that a tax, which he had laid on wine, amounting not to a penn iF 
per bottle, had raised the price sixpence to the consumer! i I 
frequently happens, therefore, that of a Jarge sum taken in- h 
directly out of the people's pocket, only a small part goes to the ii 
collector of the customs, and a still smaller to the public purse ; n 
whilst it has been calculated by Adam Smith and others, thata §& ti 
tax of five per cent. on certain indispensable articles, is some- b 
times repeated and accumulated four or five times ! 0 
t} 
* It is indeed a most important fact, that almost every shilling c 
which is raised by the operation of this latter tax reaches the Ex- n 
_chequer, as the expence of collecting it is a mere trifle. To this . 
be | weighty consideration let it be also added, that the Property-tax, 
‘ae being raised upon no commodity, whether luxury or comfort, en- P 
4° hances the price of none. In fact, it rather diminishes the price of 


such articles ; for by absorbing that portion of private income which 
went to the purchase of luxuries, it naturally lessens the demand.’ 8 
It may therefore be said of the Property-tax with peculiar emphasis, h 
that it is “so contrived, as both to take out thd keep out of the 
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pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what 
it brings into the Public Treasury of the State.” P. 45. 


The author then proceeds to state some modifications of the 
property-tax,. which, in his opinion, would render it more ac- 
ceptable to the people at large, during the period that he thinks 
there will be occasion to continue it; but this article has already 
swelled to a large bulk, and it is our wish to recommend to our 

‘zeaders, and not to supersede, one of the most argumentative and 
pérspicuous political Tracts of the kind that have been published 
among us since Johnson's“ TaxaTION No TYRANNY.” 





oe 


Art. VII. Sermons. By Thomas Somerville, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
Minister of Jedburgh, avd one of his Majesty’s Chaplatns in 
Ordinary. 8vo. pp. 492. Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


WHETHER the present be a less religiows age than the for- 
mer may be questioned. If there be more open profligacy 
there is on the other hand less hypocrisy and fanaticism. Many 
of the projects which have been formed, during the present age, 
for the propagution. of the gospel both at home and abroad, are 
indeed, in our opinion, most mjudicious ; but still we are will- 
ing to belicve that the majority of those who patronize them, are 
men who mistake the means of prosecuting a laudable object, 
rather than traitors to the cause which they profess to:serve with | 
such irregular zeal. There is certainly less theological learning 
m the present century than there was in the beginning of the 
4 last; and this we think. may be easily accounted for by the neg- 
t. lect into which the writings of the early fathers of the church 
> have been suffered to fall; as this partial neglect (for thank God 
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e 1 18 not universal) is to be attributed again to the little encourage- 
; ment, which such of the clergy, as cultivate the study of Chris- 
a § tian antiquity, have to publish the results of their learned la- 
= bours. When a clergyman proposes to a bookseller any work 


of which the object is to trace the great articles of our faith from 
their sources im the scriptures through the succeediug ages of the 
church, the general reply, we believe, is that there is “ no de- 
mand for such commodities ;” for even the trade could hardly 
Say at present that the market is overstueked with such wares. 

here seems, however, to be still a considerable demand for 
sermons , and this we should consider as a very favourable 
symptom of the spirit of the age, were we sure that there is the 
Greatest demand for sermons of the greatest value; but this 
has at no period, perhaps, been the case, and certainly is mot so 
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at present. The demand at present is for what is called Ughd 
reading «n every subject ; but sermons composed in that style, 
thotish they may be very fit for many pulpys, are certainly of 
little use in the closet. 

We do not by any means recommend the mode of composing 
sermons, Which prevailed in the reigns of the first and second 
Charles ; for, though we should be tempted, were we called 
upon, to pomt out some passages in the sermons of Jeremy 


‘Paylor as the finest specimen of pulpit eloquence that are to be 


found inthe English language, trath would compel us to admit 
that the pouderousas well as the sublime and splendid, are some- 
times to be found in the same sermon. His sermons too are over- 
lait as those of almost all his contemporaries were, by quotations; 
not only from the origial Hebrew and Greek scriptures, which 
their respective audiences could not understand ; but also from 
the philosophers and poets of Greece and Rome—quotations, 
which, though they had beeu generally understood, would have 
been not always appropriate im a Christian church. From this 
sort of pedantry the preachers of the present age are perfectly 
free ; for it is the endeavour of almost all of them to mould their 
sermons into the form of such essays as are comprehended under 
the genus of what is called Light reading. The scriptures, we 
belicve, are considered, though most unjustly, as heavy reading 
and henc e we have seen two volumes of sermons by a very 
fashionable and very petulant preacher, prefaced by a violent 

livective against the puritanical practice of introducing sc ripturat 
phrase ology nto discourses from the pulpit. 


Light reading, however, the staudard of perfection at which’ 


every fashionable preacher and every publisher of sermons aims, 
comprehends three species of composition—the flowery and 
pathetic ; the argumentative ; and the simple and perspicuous 
adapted to every under standing from the most highly cultivated 


to the most illiterate and vada. Jt might seem’ strange that we’ 


should consider the argumentative style. as light reading ; and it 
would be not barely strange but absurd, were it not for the 
fact, that fashion not only guides the taste of the publie, 
but also imposes the proper.or generic name as the favourite sub- 
jects and dascussions of that public. Since the commencement 
of the French revolution we have all-—men, women, and chil- 


dren, become dabblers in politics, in| metaphysical morals,’ 
and theology ; aud so universal is the taste for these discussions—’ 


under the controul of the Edinburgh council of criticisin—that 


no disquisition on any religious topic, can be heavy reading, un-' 


unless the basis of the reasoning be made to rest on sacred sctip- 


ture! ‘True it is, that no man preaches the gospel, who either’ 


declaims or reasous from any other principles; but» the gospel,’ 
though 
7 
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though frequently in the mouths of one. class of readers, occupies 
very little of the attentionof any. A polite audience listens for. half 
an hour with real or seeming attention, to a smooth and elegant 
discussion, to which the text read before it has no relation ; 
provided the declaimer display the talents of an orator, or 
reason, with language of philosophy, from the laws of nature, 
with as few appeals as possible to the word of God. This, 
however, is the taste of only the fashionable circles, The ad- 
mirer of our modern evangelists listens with equal attention to 
him, who rails at reason and morality, and insists ou what Christ 
has done for the elect ; provided he interlard his discourse with 
the technical slang of fanaticism, and carefully refrain from ex. 
horting the elect to do any thing for themselves! What men 
admire when delivered from the pulpit, consistency makes them 
profess to admire when it comes to them through the medium of 
the press. Hence the sermons, which are most read, may be 
divided into two kinds, viz: those in which the gospel is not 
preached at all, and those in which it is preached partially. 
Thesermonsof Dr.Somerville will be admired by neither of these 
parties ; for they are not flowery declamations, philosophical discus- 
sions, nor fanatical cant. They teach, in plain and simple language, 
the pure doctrines of Christianity, and inculcate with force the im- 
portance of its precepts; whilst the foundations of all the reasoning 
which they contain are taken from the scriptures of truth. In ele- 
gance of style they are certainly much inferior to the sermons of his 
late brother Dr. Blair; and in cogency of argument they come 
at least as far short of the admirable sermons of another Scotch 
preacher, the late professor Finlayson of Edinburgh; but for 
general utility, especially among that class of men, to whom the 
gospel was first preached*, they are perhaps superior to the ser- 
mons of both these preachers. Could we suppose that Blair, 
Finlaysonand Somerville had chosen each for himself, some model 
of composition among our great English preachers; we should 
be tempted to say, that Atterbury was the favourite of Blair, 
Barrow of Finlayson, and the late Dr. Paley of Somerville ; not 
that we think the Scottish sermons by any means servile imita- 
tions of the English ; but only that Blair has the classical ele- 
gance of Atterbury, Finlayson the argumentative powers of 
Barrow, and Somerville the Christian simplicity of Paley. 
Paley intended his sermons chiefly for the use of persons in the 
middling “and lower ranks of life; and the sermons of Dr. 
Somerville seem to have been calculated for people in similar 
stations, by whom they may be read with pleasure and improve- 
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17% Considerations on the Property Tas. 


joyed fewer luxuries and perhaps fewer comforts, but he will not be 

in debt: and the succeeding year, his privations will give him less 

pain, while his ability, as well as his inclination to contribute, will 
e rather improved than diminished. , 

“ With respect to indirect taxes, on the other hand, a person is 
less on his guard ; for they operate in such a variety of ways, and 
are commonly so much identified with the price of the commodity to 
which they are attached, that they have frequently transferred a 
large sum into the Public Treasury without exciting the least alarm 
among those who had paid it. At the end of the year a man, in 
this vase, will find, that, although he had not extended his pur- 
chases or altered his style of living, he has got into debt. He knows 
not where he has exceeded, but he finds he has gone beyond the 
limits prescribed by his income. He must therefore relmquish some 
gratifications and contract some comforts, and, in short, he will 
discover, after a season of embarrassment, that his income has been 
diminished, although he had not perceived the process by which it 
was effected. He will have paid as much money in the shape of 
taxes as he who paid the £. 20 out of his £. 200, but,—and we beg 
attention to the circumstance,—probably not more than one-half 


. of itreached the National Exchequer.”  P., 41. 


Our author then proceeds to show how large a portion of all 
indirect taxes is necessarily expended in their collection, and to 
point out the effect which they have in raising the price of the 
commodities on which they are raised. Duties on wine, sugar, 
or brandy, to the amount of five per cent., raise their price to 
the consumer ten or twelve per cent. and we perfectly recollect 
a speech of Lord North’s, when first Lord commissioner of the 
treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he declared 
that a tax, which he had laid on wine, amounting not to a penny 
per bottle, had raised the price sixpence to the consumer! It 
frequently happens, therefore, that of a Jarge sum taken in- 
directly out of the people's pocket, only a small part goes to the 
collector of the customs, and a still smaller to the public purse ; 
whilst it has been calculated by Adam Smith and others, that a 
tax of five per cent. on certain indispensable articles, is some- 
times repeated and accumulated four or five times ! 


* It is indeed a most important fact, that almost every shilling 
which is raised by the operation of this latter tax reaches the Ex- 
chequer, as the expence of collecting it isa mere trifle. To this 
weighty consideration let it be also added, that the Property-tax, 
being raised upon no commodity, whether luxury or comfort, en- 
hances the price of none. In fact, it rather diminishes the price of 
such articles ; for by absorbing that portion of private income which 
went to the purchase of luxuries, it naturally lessens the demand.’ 
It may therefore be said of the Property-tax with peculiar emphasis, 
that it is **so contrived, as both to take out hd keep out of the 
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pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what 
it brings into the Public Treasury of the State.” P. 45. 


The author then proceeds to state some modifications of the 
property-tax, which, in his opinion, would render it more ac- 
ceptable to the people at large, during the period that he thinks 
there will be occasion to continue it; but this article has already 
swelled to a large bulk, and it is our wish to recommend to our 

‘xeaders, and not to supersede, one of the most argumentative and 
pérspicuous political Tracts of the kind that have been published 
among us since Johnson's“ TaxaTION No TYRANNY.” 





- 


Art. VII. Sermons. By Thomas Somerville, D.D. F.R.S. E. 
Minister of Jedburgh, aud one of his Majesty’s Chaplatns in 
Ordinary. 8vo. pp. 492. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


WHETHER the present be a less religions age than the for- 
mer may be questioned. If there be more open profligacy 
there is on the other hand Jess hypocrisy and fanaticism. Many 
of the projects which have been formed, during the present age, 
for the propagution. of the gospel both at home and abroad, are 
indeed, in our opinion, most imjudicious ; but still we are will- 
ing to belicve that the majority of those who patronize them, are 
men who mistake the means of prosecuting a laudable object, 
rather than traitors to the cause which they profess to-serve with _ 
such irregular zeal. There is certainly less theological learning 
m the present century than there was in the beginning of the 
last; and this we think. may be easily accounted for by the neg- 
lect into which the writings of the early fathers of the church 
have been suffered to fall; as this partial neglect (for thank God 
1 18 not universal) is to be attributed again to the little encourage- 
ment, which such of the clergy, as cultivate the study of Chris- 
tian antiquity, have to publish the results of their learned la- 
bours. When a clergyman proposes to a bookseller any work 
of which the object is to trace the great articles of our faith from 
their sources in the seriptures through the succeediug ages of the 
church, the general reply, we believe, is that there is “no de- 
mand for such commodities ;” for even the trade could hardly 
say at present that the market is overstocked with such wares. 
here seems, however, to be still a considerable demand for 
sermons , and this we should consider as a very favourable 
symptom of the spirit of the age, were we sure that there is the 
greatest demand for sermons of the greatest value; but. this 
has at no period, perhaps, been the case, and certainly is not so 
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at present. The demand at present is for what i8 called Zghd 
reading con every subject ; but sermons composed iw that style, 
though they may be very fit for mauy pulps, are certainly of 
little use in the closet. 

We do not by any means recommend the mode of composing 
sermons, which prevailed in the reigns of the first and second 
Charles ; for, though we should be tempted, were we called 
upon, to poit out some passages in the sermons of Jeremy 
‘Laylor as the finest specimen of pulpit eloquence that are to be 
found in the English language, truth would compel us to admit 
that the pouderousas well as the sublime and splendid, are some- 
times to be found in the same sermon. His sermons too are over- 
laut as those of almost all his contemporaries were, by quotations, 
not only from the origmal Hebrew and Greck scriptures, which 
their respective audicnces could not understand ; but also front 
the philosophers and poets of Greece and Rome—quotations, 
which, though they had beeu generally understood, would have 
been vot always appropriate ina Christian church. From this 
sort of pedantry the preachers of the present age are perfectly 
free ; for it is the endeavour of almost all of them to mould their 
sermons into the form of such essays as are comprehended under 
the genus of what is called Legit reading. The scriptures, we 
belicve, are considered, though most unjustly, as heavy reading; 
and hence we have seen two volumes of sermons by a very 
fashionable and very petulant preacher, prefaced by a violent 
wivective agamst the puritanical practice of introducing scriptural 
phrase ology mto discourses from the pulpit. 

Light reading, however, the staidard of perfection at which’ 
every fashionable preacher and every publisher of sermons aims, 
comprehends three species of composition—the flowery and 
pathetic; the argumentative ; and the snmple and perspicuous 
adapted to every understanding from the most highly cultivated 
to the most illiterate and rude. Jt might seen strange that we’ 
should consider the argumentative style as light reading ; and it 
would be not barely strange but absurd, were it not for the 
fact, that fashion not only guides the taste of the publie, 
bat also imposes the proper or generic name as the favourite sub- 
jects and discussions of that public. Since the commencement 
‘of the Freach revolution we have all —mnen, women, and chile 
dren, become dabblers in politic s, in metaphysical morals, 


and theology ; and so universal is the taste for these dievusticee-# 


under the controul of the Edinburgh council of criticism—that 


no disquisition on any religious topic, can be heavy reading, un- 


unless the basis of the reasoning be made to rest on sacred scrip- 


ture! True it is, that no man preaches the gospel, who either’ 
declaims or reasous from any other principles; but: the gospel,’ 
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though frequently in the mouths of one. class of readers, occupies 
very ittle of the attentionof any. A polite audience listens for half 
an hour with real or seeming attention, to a smooth and elegant 
discussion, to which the text read before it has no relation; 
provided the declaimer display the talents of an orator, or 
reason, with language of philosophy, from the laws of nature, 
with as few appeals as possible to the word of God. This, 
however, is the taste of ouly the fashionable circles, The ad- 
mirer of our modern evangelists listens with equal attention to 
him, who rails at reason and morality, and insists ou what Christ 
has done for the elect ; provided he interlard his discourse with 
the technical slang of fanaticism, aud carefully refrain from ex- 
horting the elect to do any thing for themselves! What men 
admire when delivered from the pulpit, consistency makes them 
profess to admire when it comes to them through the medium of 
the press. Hence the sermons, which are most read, may be 
divided into two kinds, viz: those in which the gospel is not 
preached at all, and those in which it is preached partially. 
Thesermonsof Dr.Somerville will be admired by neither of these 
parties ; for they are not flowery declamations, philosophical discus- 
sions, nor fanatical cant. They teach, in plain and simple language, 
the pure doctrines of Christianity, and inculcate with force the im- 
portance of its precepts; whilst the foundations of all the reasoning 
which they contain are taken from the scriptures of truth. In ele- 
gance of style they are certainly much inferior to the sermons of his 
late brother Dr. Blair; and in cogency of argument they come 
at least as far short of the admirable sermons of another Scotch 
preacher, the late professor Finlayson of Edinburgh; but for 
general utility, especially among that class of men, to whom the 
gospel was first preached*, they are perhaps superior to the ser- 
mons of both these preachers. Could we suppose tbat Blair, 
Finlaysonand Somerville had chosen each for himself, some model 
of composition among our great English preachers ; we should 
be tempted to say, that Atterbury was the favourite of Blair, 
Barrow of Finlayson, and the late Dr. Paley of Somerville ; not 
that we think the Scottish sermons by any means servile imita- 
tions of the English ; but only that Blair has the classical ele- 
gance of Atterbury, Finlayson the argumentative powers of 
Barrow, and Somerville the Christian simplicity of Paley. 
Paley intended his sermons chiefly for the use of persons in the 
middling ‘and lower ranks of life; and the sermons of Dr. 
Somerville seem to have been calculated for people in similar 
stations, by whom they may be read with pleasure and improve- 
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ment, provided the taste of the reader be not depraved by the 
study of modern eloquence. ‘They are in number twenty-one, 
aid preached fom the following texts of scripture. 

The first and second from Luxe iv. 22; the third, Marr. 
xxv. 40; the fourth, Joun xii. S—17; the fifth, JAMEs v. 
18, 14; the sixth, Luxe xi. 18; the seventh, Marr. xii. 31, 
325 the eighth, | Tim. ti. 5; the minth and tenth, Rom. xii, 
Q; the eleventh, Genesis xlvyy 8,9; the twelfth, Marx xiv. 
29, SO, 31; the thirteenth, 1 Peter 3. 8; the fourteenth, Jon. 
xxvil. 5,6; the fifteenth, Eccu. vii. 10; the sixteenth, Joun 
xv. 9. the secenteenth, Prov. xiv. 10 5 the eighteenth, Marr. 
xxvil. 54; the nineteenth, Psaum cvil. 21, 22; the éwentieth, 
Tires. xu. 2,3; and the twenty-first, ROMANS &. 15. 

‘The reader perceives that the subjects of these sermons are 
truly Christian, and we beg leave to assure him that they are 
treated ina Christian manner. The first and second sermons 
which are on the doctrine and character of our Lord, conclude 
with the followmg reflections, which we extract as a fair speci 
men of our author's style. 


«¢ The systematic prejudices of anny public teachers, whose sine. 
cerity cannot be called in question ; the indalence and lukewarm. 
ness of others ; together with the current of popular sentiment, 
have hitherto combined to retard the entire separation of the ge- 
nuine truths of the gospel, from the interpolations of human in- 
vention. Let us, with honest hearts, have recourse to the original 
source of truth ; and found our notions of the gospel upon the 
form of sound words, even that faith which was once delivered to 
the saints. Let usbear upon our minds a just sense of the ignorance, 
the guilt, and the misery, in which we are involved: let us cher- 
ish that esteem of moral excellence, which is consonant to the dice © 
tates of sound reason and conscience ; and we shall find the gos- 
pel so well calculated to remove the former, and to gratify the late 
ter ; soreplete with comfort, 60 benevolent, uniformly so gracious 
and wonderful, that it must not only convince. the understanding, 
but captivate the heart and affections. We shall triumph over in- 
fidelity. We shall not only believe the gospel, but love and ad- 
mire it. It will be to us no longer a matter of cold and barresa 
speculation, but our most valuable treasure, the richest source of 
present comfort, and of joyful expectation. We shall progressively 
imbibe its amiable spirit; and more forcibly, than by any argu- 
ments whatever, recommend it to the esteem and imitation of 
spectators. While we count.all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, our Lord; ‘ our light shall so 
shine before men, that they, seeing our good works, shall glorify 
our Father whois in heayen.’’’ P. 38. 


These are seasonable and just reflections; but though the 
subjects, from which they reswt, are ably discussed in the two 
sermous, 
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sermons, of which they form the conclusion, we think that, on 
ove occasion, Dr. Somerville atte:npts to illustrate his reasoning 
by a fact, to whica jt cannot be applied. He is treating of 
the conjunction of purity and mildness in the doctrine and cha- 
racter of Jesus, of which he says, the following is a rare in- 
stance : 


«“ A woman taken in adultery, was brought to Jesus by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, soliciting his decision with respect to the 


. punishment to be inflicted on account of her transgression. In 


conformity to his own doctrine, her accusers expected: that he 
would ratify what they understood to be the command of Moses, 
that she should be put to death. But how much was mistaken 
zeal rebuked, when he said unto them, he that is without sin among 
yous let him first cast a stone at her. How much was shame re- 
ieved, and an ingenuous sense of guilt awakened in the breast of 
the offender, when Jesus thus addressed her! Woman, where are 
thine accusers? Hath no man condemned thee? She said, No man, 
Lord. And Jesus said unto her, neither do I condemn thee, that 
is to public, or open punishment, go and sin no more.”’ P. 6. 


On various accounts, we could wish that Dr. Somerville had 
chosen some other illustration of his doctrine than this story ; 
for whether it had or had not a place in the Evangelist’s auto- 
graph, (a question upon which we pause till we have seen what 
new light will be thrown upon this important subject, by a labo- 
rious enquiry, which we hear is in great forwarduess for publica- 
tion) our author’s reasoning on it is very extraordinary. The 
Scribes and Pharisees had certainly no ground in our Lord's doc- 
trine for supposing that he would condemn the woman to death, 
or indeed that he would interfere with the administration of their 
law. His doctrine, it is true, was strictly pure; and he en- 
forced obedience to his laws by the most awful sanctions; but 
his kingdom, as he afterwards declared, was not of this world, 
aud, therefore, the rewards which he promised, and the putiish- 
ments which he denounced, were all to be enjoyed or suffered 
in a future state. ‘The object of the Scribes and Pharisees in 
soliciting his decision on the case cannot be mistaken ; for we 
are expressly told that it was to find occasion to accuse him. 
Had he condemned the woman to suffer the penalty of the Mo- 
saic law, he would haye laid himself open to a charge before 
the Roman government, of invading its prerogative of inflicting 
capital punishment, which had been for some time taken 
from the Jews; and if he had taken upon bim to absalve her 
from that penalty, he would have furnished his accusers with the 
means of defaming his character among the people much more 
effectually than by their ridiculous accusation of him for keeping 
company yith publicans and sinners, He acted, on this occa- 
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sion, as he did on another, when he refused to decide a legal 
question between two brothers, concerning the division of the 
property which they inherited from their father; but as the case 
of the woman was more ensnaring than the other, he extricated 
himself from it with infinitely more address. Dr. Somerville 
takes it for granted, that our Lord’s address to the woman when 
he dismissed her, awakened in her breast an ingenuous sense of 
guilt, and we trust that it did so; but this effect of his mildness 
is not recorded; and it was certainly not the motive which in- 
dnced him to act as he did, for he could not have acted other- 
wise, without deviating, in some degree, from the purposes of 
his mission. 

If we had not thought this volume of very considerable value 
we should not have taken the trouble to pomt out the only ex- 
ceptionable passage which we have observed init. We say this 
with great sincerity ; and we know not in what terms we could 
more highly praise any volume of such magnitude. We do not, 
however, mean to say, that there is not another passage in it 
which might not be improved.) Should we recommend this as a 
faultless work, Dr. Somerville would himself be among the first 
19 controvert our opinion; but we can say, that the subjects are 
well chosen and well treated; and that we recollect not one vo- 
lume of discourses, Paley’s excepted, which has lately issued 
from the press, more fit for the use of those pious masters of fa- 
milies, who are in the practice of reading sermons to their chil- 
dren and servants on the evening of the Lord’s day. Instead 
of. supporting this opinion by extracts from other discourses, 
we shall conclude this article by laying before our readers the 
author’s own opinion of the proper subjects and style of ser- 
mons, as we find it in an address delivered at the admission of 
a clergyman to the cure of Hawick, in the year 1784. 


** The choise of the particular subjects of our discourses must in 
a great measure be regulated by local circumstances, and the pru- 
dence of ministers. There are, in every age, fashionable and 
predominant sins, which call for more frequent and pointed ani- 
madversion. 

« The sincere friends of religion cannot fail to observe, with se- 
rious concern, the progress of scepticism, and a remissness with 
respect to the ordinances and_ public duties of the Christian reli- 
gion, by many who still profess to reverence its author. It may 
be extremely doubtful, whether any solid advantage will accrue to 
religion from our attacking infidelity in our public discourses, be- 
cause its advocates generally shun the opportunity of listening to 
them, and besides the evidences in support of religious truth, and 
the proper answers to objections against it, consist of such a con- 
nected series of arguments, as cannot be stated, with “nee 
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and precision, within the compass of a single discourse, and must 
therefore lose their efficacy, when exhibited in a broken and dis- 
jointed form. Alarmed at the progress of scepticism; we ought 
conscientiously to adhere to the simplicity and purity of the gos- 
pel, and te avoid encumbering it with foreign and eccentric diffi- 
culties, which ill-disposed men will be ready to lay hold of for the 
disparagement of our faith. 

« But still more formidable than the assaults of avowed enemies, 
is the lukewarmness of pretended friends. The greatest danger, 
to which religion is exposed in our own times, arises from the de- 
cline of piety among many who still bear the Christian name, The 
public ordinances of religion are deserted by a great proportion of , 
persons in the higher ranks of life ; and they are not attended by 
the generality of professing Christians, with that punctuality, which 
many of us can recollect to have been observed a few years ago. 
Nor can it be doubted, that a corresponding laxity has taken place 
with respect to the duties of family-worship, and private devotion. 
Supposing a regard for divine ordinances to abate in the same pro- 
portion for half a century to come, the very form of religion will 
disappear. it is therefore more than ever incumbent upon 
preachers of the gospel, to inculcate the importance of social wor- 
ship, and the necessity of piety towards God, in order to lay the 
foundation of every social and moral duty. How palpable, as is 
but two evident from experience, the imbecility of those motives, 
and the deficiency of those principles of morality, which have been 
substituted in the place of the love of God, and a reverence for his 
authority! P. 466, 





Art. VIII. Church of England Missions. By J. W. Cun- 
ningham, M.A. Vicar of Harrow upon the Hill. 8vo. 
Hatchard. 1814. 


THAT it is the‘duty of Christian nations to spread the know- 
ledge of the Gospel in all countries to which their dominion is 
extended, and not merely to publish its glad tidings, but to take 
a special interest in the success of the publication, is a position 
too obvious to admit of deliberation. Scarcely less self evident 
Is it, if the revealed counsels of God be allowed to enter into our 
speculations, that the measure is as unequivocally dictated by an 
enlightened policy as by religious obligation. Nor will a differ. 
ent result be the issue of the enquiry if experience be resorted to, 
and a comprehensive survey be taken of the vicissitudes of the 
universe, and the moral causes of those vicissitudes be searched 
out; for no proposition is more capable of demonstration, indeed 
yong has been more abundantly demonstrated, ta those who have 
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eyes to see it, than this, that “ the various revolutions of civil af- 
fairs, the rise and fall of empires, the progress, maturity and de- 
cay of arts and learning, the impetuosity of human passions, the 
refinements of politicians, and every movement of the national 
communities of the earth are adjusted and directed by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God to the ultimate ad- 
vancement of the Gospel of his Son.” (Dean of Winton’s Com- 
mencement Sermon.) } 

What thus appears to be at once the duty and the interest of: 
this kingdom with reference to all its foreign possessions, and 
therefore specially to its Indiau territory which has most conti- 
buted to its unrivalled greatness, and coutains a population by far 
the most numerous and abject of all its dependencies, though not 
neglected altogether, has been prosecuted hitherto with an eco- 
nomy so niggardly, and by means so crippled and so obviously in- 
efficient, that it can scareely be said that we have maintained 
Christianity at our own Presidencies, much less that any thing in 
earnest has been done towards its further dissemination. We 
therefore cordially mingle our voices with those of the “ wise 
and good men” referred to in the first parograph of (ie pamphlet 
before us, in “ thanking God, and congratulating cach other that 
the nation, as by asort of general :mpulse, has burst the bonds of 
political speculation ang commercial prejudice by which it bad 
tev long been fettered, and has nobly resolved to discharge its 
duty to the prostrate millions of Asia.” 

But we gs no farther with Mr. Cunningham, for such a chaos 
of religious principles does the next passage contain, that Babel 
is the only adequate similitude of the confusion. But our rea- 
ders shall appreciate its merits for themselves. 


“ Under such circumstances, a question will naturally arise,— 
* What part ought the Church of England to act in the great en- 
terprise of evangelizing the East ?’—'To this question we answer, in 
the first place, That, as the field at open to her in common w.th every 
other religious body, she will, doubtless, arise to avail herself of the 
propitious moment. Remembering ¢ the noble works done for her 
in the days of our fathers, and in the old time before them ;’ pos- 
sessed, by her connection with the State, of a more commanding in- 
fluence than any other body of Christians ; she will esteem it her 
duty to place her troops in the van of the spiritual battle, and to spread 
her shield over the numerous emissaries of the Gospel. 

“« But the Church of England will not be satisfied merely to ex- 
tend the general knowledge of Christianity. The Churchman has 
giadly co-operated with his Dissenting Brethren for the accomplish- 
ment of the end common to both—viz. the diffusion of the Religion 
of Christ. He rejoices in the zeal with which they prosecute that 
end: he discovers, in the almost immeasurable plains of India, and 
mountains of Thibet and China, a sphere vast enough to employ all 
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the varied instruments of spiritual reform: but, nevertheless, he by 
no means surrenders his preference for the illustrious church of 
which he isa member. On the contrary, when he surveys the ex- 
tent of the benefits conveyed by the Established Church to the 
country, and to tlie cause of general religion ; when he contrasts her 
actual zeal and orthodoxy with the scanty zeal of some of the reli- 
gious bodies contemporary tn their institution with herself; when he 
reflects, that much of the permanence of her spirit and orthodoxy 
is, under the Bivine blessing, to be ascribed to these formularies be- 

hind which they were intrenched, and in which their champions 

have continually beth sought and found a refuge; he feels an impee 

rious call, as far as it may be accomplished by mild, tolerant, cha- 

ritable means, to endeavour to extend the institutions of the Church 

wherever the knowledge of Christianity itself is extended. Not to 

do this, is, in his judgment, not to supply to religion the best pillars 

on which her Eastern temple can be erected. It is even to deny 

other modifications of Cliristianity, a model and a protector, which 

have been found eminently serviceable at home. It is not to employ 

what are, in his conception, the dest means for the prosecution of 
the common and paramount end—the general diffusion of Reli- 

gion. 

“ Other bodies of Christians have their preferences, with which 
he does not interfere. But he must be allowed to have his own; a 
preference founded, im part, upon the collected wisdom of ages, and 
in part upon his individwal experience of the character and energy 
of the religion which these formularies are calculated to perpetuate. 
He sees the titles of zs church inscribed, not only on the monu- 
ments of his ancestors, but upon the ordinary tablets of national 
character and of domestic life.’ P, 1. 


We have here our author’s confession of Faith, and as he speaks 
the sentiments of a party who characterise themselves as the on/y 
true Churekmen within the pale of the Establishment, and fur- 
ther, as our readers when put in possession of his religious prin- 
ciples, will be better alle to enter into the project im which he 
wishes government to embark, we shall attempt an illustration, 
availing ourselves of whatever may be gathered from other parts 
of his production to render it compleat. 

Our author’s notion of Christianity then is, that itis a religious 
system distinct from “the institutions of the Church.” This isset 
forth in the abovecitation, and is repeated frequently in the course 
of the pamphlet in different forms of expression. He further con- 
ceives of it as distinct also from “ the peculiar forms or tenets to 
which ad/ the different bodies of Christians are attached,” (p. 6.) 
so that what the Church and the several denominations of sectaries 
hold in “ common” is Christianity, and “ their respective pre- 
ferences,” a8 well those by which the Church is distinguished 
from other religionists, as those by which they difier amongst 
themselves are its various “ modifications.” “ His preference,” 
a8, 
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as might be ex pected, is for “ the illustrious Church of which he 
isa Member,” (for we conclude that the Churchman whom he 
introduces to say all that is advanced in favour of our own com- 
munion, personates himself.) Of this Church, he conceives, 
(p. 12.) that its Reformation was its tafancy, that “ its constitu- 
tion was then framed,” and the rough outline of its opinions 
sketched out,” the men who built it “(p: 11.) having the trowel 
iv one hand, and the sword iu the other.” Consistently with this 
he decms its claim to pre-eminence, on the ground of prior in- 
stitution wfounded, setting forth, (p. 2) “some religious bodies” 
as in this respect its “ cotemporaries, “and ascribing “ the more 
commanding influence which #£ possesses’ ’ beyond what the, y ene 
joy to “ its connection with the State.” 

Such are Mr. Cunningham’s views of Christianity in general, 
and of the Church of England in particular, from which we con- 
fess ourselves incapable of drawing any other inference, but that 
except on fe:pora/ cousiderations, or as a matter of taste, it must 
be to him perfectly indifferent to what religious body he be- 
longs, or by which of them his missionary project is undertaken. 
Nevertheless, as before stated, he avows “ his preference for the 
illustrious Church of which he isa Member ;” and, lest he should 
be suspected on the one hand of vacillation, or on the other of ca- 
price, he, in the first place, asserts peremptorily that “ he will by 
no means surrender” it, and then proceeds to state the grounds 
of his predilection. ‘These are all contained in the extract which 
we have made, and though each 1s sui generis, the first possesses 
singular clams to attention ; for how the “ Established Church” 
ean eacel m “ orthodoxy,” and other “ religious bodies” be dee 


ficient in it upon the principle laid down by Mr. Cunningham, 
‘that Christianity is a thing distinct from their respective peculia- 


rities, and is held in ** common” by both, we profess it to be 
far beyond our skill in solving paradoxes to “explain. 

Bat itis sufficient for Mr. Cunningham that this and the other 
reasons alledged—all. emmently original—appear clear and con- 
vincing to him, and at the same time that they sway his “ pre- 
ference” to “ his Church,” and his “ Modification of Christia- 
nity,’ so temper it with “ mildness, tolerance, and charity,” that 
he easily reconciles himself to the various deviations from it, upon 
the plea that “ allowed to have Ais own preferences,” “ other 
bodies of Christians have their preferences also with which he 
is Not to interfere.” In two mstances, indeed, this amiable 
complacency torsakes him. ‘The Papal Modification unfortu- 
nately falls in his way, and with an harshness quite at variance 
with his plighted moderation he characterises it (p. 16) as a 
Faith im which the great principles of religion are too often 
couipromised, and truth and error struggle for the mconncy 
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Nor does he less violate the liberality which he professes in his 
yemarks upon the Puritanical Modification as it existed ‘ at the 
riod of the Restoration ;” for he charges it, (p. 14.) with hav- 
ing “ by its follies and excesses, brought religion into such gene- 
ral discredit, that every species of devout zeal was almost con- 
founded with hypocrisy, fanaticism, and republicanism.” But 
he makes ample amends for his severe censure of the parent 
by his tenderness towards Aer offspring ; for in Modern Purita- 
nisin he does not admit any extravagance, any thing mischievous or 
objectionable. It is the mere preference of the different bodies 
of Christians of which its various shades are composed, all of 
whom, as he sets them forth, (p. 16) are “ fighting a spirttuad 
cause, by spiritual weapons, not for themselves but for God.” 
With these principles predominating in his mind, Mr. Cun- 
ningham turns his thoughts towards the propagation of the Gospel; 
and assuming it as a generally received posiuon, (p. 41) that “ the 
éxtension of Christianity, under any modification, 1s a paramount 
object,” he gives the reins to his imagination, and transported 
by it to “the almost immeasurable plains of India, and the 
mountains of Thibet and China,” he there “ discovers a sphere 
vast enough to employ all the varied instruments of spiritual re- 
form,” and “ rejoicing in the zeal of his dissenting Brethren,” he 
would “ gladly co-operate with them in the accomplishment of 
the end common to both, viz. the general diffusion of the Gospel 
of Christ.” ‘The passing therefore of the new Act, for regulaung 
the affairs of India, puts him immediately upon the alert; with 
singular felicity of description, he represents it, (p. 42) as the le- 
gislative institution of “a Masstonary Race,” and as the “ throwing 
open of the field of India to the Church of England, in common 
with every other religious body” to run for the prize of “ Evan- 
gelizing” it. He is quite aware, and uses no reserve in declaring 
it, (p. 7.) that the emissaries of dissent, “ who may be expected 
under the new Act to embark for India, are likely toadvocate a/most 
every modification of religion, with the exception of that which is 
professed and established by the Church of England;” nay, (p. 
42) that they will be “ conflicting bodies,” when they reach the 
course where their exploit is to be undertaken, aud yet without 
any hesitation he pronounces (p. 9.) their becoming “ possessed 
of new powers,” for executing their Eastern enterprize, to be 
“‘ important to the general interests of religion,” nay, to be “ the 
propitious moment” for “ the Church of England to arise,” and 


. “Cunfurl her missionary bauner :” and, as if this were not enough, 


he proceeds to answer for her that “ she will esteem it her duty to 
place herself in the Van of the Spiritual Battle, and to spread 
her shield over the numerous emissaries of the Gospel,” and that, 
fer this among other reasons, that (p. 48) “ she may provide 
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abroad that check to their exacerbations which is supplied at 
home by her mild, moderate, rational and tolerant principles and 
practice.” 

This, however, is adduced by our author only as a subordimate 
consideration, to induce to Church of England to take the post of 
honour in the missionary expedition. ‘The object he professes 
himself to have most at heart, is “ the enlargement of the pale of 
his own Church ;” in his own highly wrought imagery, (p. 43.) it 
is that the temples of other hemispheres may be reared with stones 
dug from our native cliffs; (i. e.) according to his own literal 
interpretation, (pp. 6, 25, 32.) “ that the basis of the Church 
of England may be extended in the East by her accredited Mi- 
nisters, ’ ‘ till her bounds are made commensurate with those of 
Christianity itself.” , 

From Mr. Cunningham's Evangelizing Visions, we proceed ta 
his suggestions for their realization : and as he has a speeific to 
recommend, he scientifically begins with the discovery of a defect 
which requires Ais invention as its remedy. His broad assertion 
is, that whilst by the provisions of the Act above mentioned, new 
andimportant powers for the propagation of their opinions are put 
mto the possession of the Dissenters, ‘ Candour (p. 6) requires 
the avowal, that as far as Churchmen are concerned, no sufficient 
means for the diffusion of religion exist.” “ ‘The appointment of 
a Bishop, of inferior Ecclesiastical Officers, and of additional local 
aud military Chaplams,” are all enumerated, (p. 4) as recent 
enactments of the legislature ; but Mr. Cunningham’s estimate of 
these appoiatments is, that “ Parliament,” in what it has thus 
done, has merely “ not left the question wholly untouched,” but 
that “ not the smallest provision appears to be made in the plan 
for the conversion of the Hindoos.” So severe a reflection 
upon the Legislature as this, that it has granted powers to 
those whom it deems the propagators of error in religion, 
which are not furnished to the ministers of that profession of faith 
which it has established as the ¢ruth, requires some palliative to 
blunt the edge of it; the blame, therefore, is transferred (p. 9.) 
from our Civil Rulers to the Church, which is stated to be zneffi- 
cacious as a missionary establisinrent; and Mr. Cunningham, 
that he may come to the point at which he has been driving, “is 
tempted” he says, “ to suspect some inherent defect in its ac- 
tual conjlitution to which this inefficacy is to be attributed. The 
suspicion is no sooner surmised than it is assumed as an unques- 
tionable verity, and a lengthened apology, drawn out into seven 
items, ensues, to reconcile the Church to the imputation ; at the 
close of which our author’s memory so far fails him, that (p. 25.) 
he puts it upon record, “ that the missions of this country were 
for 
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foralong period confined altogether to the Church of England,” 
arid that “ the Dissenters first lighted ‘heir Missionary torch at 
the lamp of the Establishment,” and thus by his own statement, 
convicts himself of having written many pages to no purpose. 

But we conie at length to the sovereign remedy which is to 
supply the alleged original defect in our Church's constitution, 
and to fit it for “ meetitig the present exigencies of the world," 
and it is this, that an Act of Parliament be obtained, empower- 
ing the Archbishops and Bishops “ to create,” as our author 
technically expresses it,“ a sort of Disposable Force, or body of 
ministers of ardent zeal and weak local attachments,” (p. 6) 
and debarring them the exercise of their Sacred Functions 
in the several dioceses of tle United Kingdom, where 
alone, our Preldtes can lawfully empower them to officiate, 
are (p. 19) “ at the distance of a hemisphere,” (as, with an 
exquisite touch of the caricature, he entivens the detail of 
his plan,) “ to designate them not to parishes but provinces,” 
“to seek cures for themselves arid create congregations ;” in 
short to discharge “ the office of Apostles,” “ subject however 
{p. 36) (rather ixfra dig. for persons elevated to Patriarchates 
and Apostleships) to the inspection of the Chief Officer of the 
Establishment m India,” Such is the abstract statement of our 
authors plan, to which we sliould do but partial justice were we 
not to annex his further illastration of it, conveyed in a highly 
poetic suggestion to those who may be put im charge with car- 
rying it mto effect; that, as this new Order of Ministers are 
“to rear and sustain Churches of Christ on barbarous soils,” 
“ roueh and massize pillars are necessary,” and, therefore, that 
they must not “ ordinarily be hewn out of the guarrics of lites 
rature.” (p. 22.) 

It could not but occur to our author that, in this proposal, 
there is something adventurous, that the scale upon which it is 
planned is of vast expansion, and (to accomnrodate our language 
to his) the material recommended rather coarse-grained and 
mis-shapen. Neither could it eseape him that the views of out 
Ecclesiastical rulers have long been contracted to definite mmi- 
histrations and a well-educated clergy, and that they entertain 
Objections certainly specious against making Priests of the 
lowest of the people.” He anticipates, therefore, some hesita- 
tion, on their part, to giving him the countenance which he re- 
quires, and to remove prejudices he proceeds to show by pre~ 
cedents that there is no innovation in his project, but that every 
part of it has the support of authority. 

The grand feature of our author's plan is the raising of his 
Cossack Regiment, and attaching it to the regular army of the 
Church of England. This is the boldest stroke of his projecting 
| genius, 
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genius, he evidently piques himself upon the suggestion, and 
expects, we conjecture, as the reward of his ingenuity, the 
Chaplain-generalship of the Order. Precedents therefove are, 
in this instance, accumulated, to put out of all question the 
expediency of its adoption, and to leave our /ess enterprising 
Church governors not a foot to stand upon in opposing it. 

Hisfirst appeal, p. 29, is to the Romish Church, where he finds, 
generally in the Monastic Orders, and specially in the Order of 
Jesuits, the precise counterpart to that “ disposable force” of 
which he wishes to be the founder in the Church of England. 
He dves not, however, attempt to conceal what a generation of 
vipers he has here brought forward as the model of his proposed 
fraternity ; for he dilates upon their knaveries, and specifically 
states, that though “ dexterously converted into instruments of 
Papal aggrandizement,” when employed “ upon remote expedi- 
tions,” it was necessary to the safely of the Church to “ detach 
them from the Main Army” to this distance from home, as they 
would otherwi ise have “ endangered its repose, and exhausted its 
resources.” But still, not soon abashed from his purposes, he de- 
clares it, p. 30, to be “ obvious that an order of men, in some 
respects resembling them, is a desideratum in the Reformed 
Churches: and he passes on to produce a Reformed Church, 
(viz. the Lutheran) which having “ distinctly recognized as its 
members,” “ a body of Missionaries,” in our author’s conceit 
“ the most pure, indefatigable, and successful that has, perhaps, 
ever sprung up from the bosom of Christianity,” is represented by 
him (pp. 32, 33) as having formed an “ alliance which must be 
allowed to place it at the head of those institutions which are 
endeavouring to plant the Tree of Life in the Desarts of Idola- 
try,” and, as provoking “ other Churches by a generous and 
Christian rivalship, to possess themselves of still more powerful 
and numerous instruments of conversion.” 

The religionisis thus highly eulogised by our author, and 
proposed as specimeus of the missionary recruits, which it is 
the object of his pamphlet to induce the Church of England 
to draft into its own body, are the Moravians, whose praise 
it would have been prudent in him to have confined to his 
own hyperboles; for implicating, as he does, “ all the 
Churches of Christendom” in the panegyrick, he only acquaints 
the world that Rimius’s Canpip Narrative, and Bishop 
Lavington’s work, entiled ‘Tne Moravians ComPpAReD 
and Detscten, have never fallen under his observation. 
The application, however, which he. recommends has been 
already anticipated by the Cuuxcn Missionary Society, 
for at p. 401 of their last report, it appears that the 
produce of a Sermon of Mr. Basil Woodd’s at York, Was, 
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by previous agreement, divided between those two congefial in- 
stitutions. But Mr. Canningham will not be satisfied with the 
Church of England enlisting in her service that Missionary Body 
which the Lutheran Church has engaged ; in his estimation she 
has by her promptitude snatched the port of honour frou us, 
and we are to recOver it by “ possessing ourselves of still more 
werful and ‘numerous instruments of conversion.” Here 
light breaks in upon us. Mr. Cunningham’s project 1s at length 
lanced at with sufficient significance to render it tmobtrusively 
intelligible, it is that the Church of England should affilate 
with herself the whole Methodist fraternity, (the ouly religious 
body in this kingdom which nearly identified with the Mora- 
vians in principle, surpasses them “ in number and power,”) and 
should send them forth as her accredited Missionaries to her 
Foreign Settlements to propagate under her sanction their own 
gospel: and, in truth, a little acquaintance with this fraternity 
will leave very little doubt that they are the “ desideratum” 
which our author, with some circumlocution, points to, (p. $05) 
for, in their domestic habits, as well their “ endangering the re- 
pose as their exhausting the resources of the Church,” their “ re- 
semblance” to his model, the Jesuits, is very striking, and from 
some specimens exhibited, it may with great probability be in- 
ferred, that detached upon remote expeditions they would supply 
all that is wanting to make the likeness complete, by nimsternig 
to their employer’s schemes of aggrandisement” with the same 
adroitness as that intriguing Order. 

The point next in importance in our author’s plan to the grand 
feature of it, the new Corp to be created, is the “ material” to 
be employed in its formation. He excepts it will be recollected 
against “ the quarries of /tterature,” and we have just gaihered 
from oblique intimation upon the subject, that a Sectarian 
“ quarry” is that which he would recommend. Elis aw horities 
put this out of all question, for having laid it down, (p. 27) that 
“ the Dissenting Bodies,” though, as a doca/ and reguiar army, 
inferior to the Church, bave certainly a darger disposabie force,” 
and “ far more extensive Missionary Settleneuts,’ he assumes 
that their mode of “ multiplying labourers in the Missionary 
Vineyard” must be the most perfect, and accordingly he boldly 
adduces their “ lax System of Ordination,” “the Rank of 
Life fron which their Ministers are taken,” and “ the Amited 
Education” given them, as so many Canons by which the 
Church is to regulate her proceedings in this particular, or she 


' will “ continue,” he forbodes, “ to unfurl her Missionary banners 


in vain.” Toa lax System of Ordination” for Missi 

purposes, our author, indeed, attaches great importance, for he 

expatiates a second time upon it, and having described the 
2 Lutheran 
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Lutheran Church, as composed of many “ independent states,” 
and thus furnishieg such “ facilities” to admission imto the 
Ministry, that “ Candidates for Orders finding an impediment 
in one state ” only “ proceed to the next ;” “ assigns” this as “a 
specific source of the superiority” over the Chirch of England, 
fer Missionary enterprize, which in bis conceit she possesses. 

‘There is one other suggestion of vital importance to out 
author's plan, which he feels it necessary to support by the cita- 
tion of authority—the unlimited “ sphere of operations” to be 
assigned to the Missionary Corps when they reaeh the place of 
their destination. “ Specific designation,” he says, “ would en- 
sure the fai/ure of the Mission,’ and thus he puts an extinguisher 

on the 60 chaplains of the East India Company, whom he de- 
shy in so many words (p. 5) to be “ wholly disqualified, by 
their situation as /ocal Ministers for Missionary exertions.” The 
precedent appealed to for this part of his hypothesis is highly s@- 
tisfac tory, it is (p.26,) to the Missionary Career of the Dutch” 
in Ceylon ; whom he gravely states to have divided” that 
Island into ‘ specific spheres of operation,” viz. * into 240 
Churehships, with at least ove Minister to each,” as a proof that 
Missionary efforts would be all rendered fruitless by such a dis- 
tribution. 

Here our author would have closed his case had he been con- 
tented with recommending it to the patronage of private indiyi- 
duals; but his ambition is that it should receive Parliamentary 
Sanction, and be adopted as a national undertaking ; and as he 
cannot help proclaiming his apprehensions that “ the novelty of 
the scheme may be a ground of objection” with the Legislature, 
he has made laborious researches amongst our obsolete Statulesy 
and has been fortunate enough to discover one which he sets 
forth as ‘‘ completely harmonising with his proposed measure, 
and supplying Parliament at once with a precedent and a mo- 
dei” for it. ‘The fact is, he has blundered upon an Act passed 
at the close of the American Rebellion, to provide for the im- 
mediate Spiritual Wants of the Episcopalians in that country, 
who, in consequence of the majority of the Episcopal Clergy 
having been banished as Loyalists, had long been deprived of 
the offices of religion, ‘This temporary act, which expired the 
moment a further power was granted to our Prelates to conse- 
crate for the American Church, Bishops of its own; our author, 
too ardent to travel to his conclusion, through the intermediate 
premises, pounces upon as © strictly analogous” to his proposed 
enactment, and as * removing all objections of any moment,” 
which might otherwise “ have “been adduced.” 

But still it occurs to our author that he is an obscure indivi- 
dual, and therefore that his plan would stand a much better 
7 chance 
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chance of respectful entertainment, if he could avail himself of 
the sanction of some persons of eminence, experienced in the 
spiritual concerns of India, as its recommendation. Dr. 
Buchanan is a host; and when the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Bishop Porteus are confederated with him, such 
authorities must challenge all the deference which,. consistently 
with their public duty, Parliament can pay to an uneanvassed 
woposal. Our author, therefore, makes them partially respon. 
sible for his plan ; for he states (p. 35) that “ it was in part an- 
nounced in a late publication of Dr. Buchanan’s,” but that it did 
not “ originate with him, having been examined and approved 
by the Prelates above mentioned before his return from India.” 
“Tt seemed,” however, to our author, (as, in the presence of 
these great authorities, he does not hesitate to state,) “ to des 
mand as well some modification as certain alterations,” and so 
he undertakes to put the finishing stroke to it, and thus perfected 
once more, “ humbly proposes it to Parliament and to the 
people.” What was the form im which the Prelates left the 
plan is not specified by our author, and therefore we are unable 
to appreciate either its defects or his improvements. “But hav- 
ing one of Dr. Buchanan’s volumes at hand, that entitled 
“ CoLtoniaL EcciesiasTIcAL EstTasLisHMENT,” curiosity 
led us to examine what part of the plan he had the credit of 
announcing, and to our surprise, at p. 110,we read the following 
passage : 


“ The adoption of means for the instruction of the natives is not 
the primary point of England’s duty, in relation to her Indian 
Empire. She owes her primary obligations to her own children, 
This is her supreme duty. (Let us first give religious instruction 
to our own countrymen; and the adoption of means for the more 
general and systematic instruction of the natives may be expected 
to follow in due time. Let us first organize our own Church in 
Asia, and then that Church will be the fittest instrument for carry- 
ing on the general conversion and civilization of the natives.” 


Looking a little further our surprize encreases when we read 
{p. 162) that, “ if ever Christianity pervade that country, (India) 
generally, it must be by the munistrations of the natives,” 
“ whose instruction and ordination (p. 147) can only be accom- 
plshed by slow degrees,” and (p- 28) that the providing “a 
power of Ordination on the spot” carries with it all that is re- 
guired : and, accordingly, in “ a sketch” subjoined “ of an Ec. 
clesiastical Establishment for British India,” 3 Bishops, 3 Arch- 
deacons, 40 European, and 60 Country Chaplains appear ; but 
not a word about Missionaries. In short, what our author de- 
preciates in the Parliamentary provision, as merely “ not nating 
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the question wholly untouched,” viz. the appointment of a 
Bishop, &c. consummates all Dr. Buchanan’s desires and ex- 
pectations, and is so far from “ making,” as our author alleges, 
*€ not the smai/est provision for the conversion of the Hindoos,” 
that it makes the on/y one which the Dr. conceives will be effec- 
tual. 

Returning then to the important question with which the 

mphiet commences, “ What part ought the Church of 
Enuland to act in the great work of Evangelizing the 
Kast” we cannot refram from expressing our regret, that 
his Majesty, as the Head of that Church, was not empowered by 
the Legislature to carry into execution the abovementioned plan 
of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for India, uncrippled by the 
reduction of the three Bishopricks proposed, to one for the 
whole Peninsula. Had this mutilation been over-ruled, the 
above interesting question dexterously raised by our author, for 
the serving up bis salmagundi of religious princrples, might have 
been dismissed as altogether impertinent—every thing not merely 
necessary but conducive to the great work, having been done by 
the Statute, from which occasion to raise the question was taken; 
and, under present circumstances, we do not see the “ nodus vine 
dice dignus” to call forth his labours, the omissions in the plan 
as enacted by Parhament, comprizing all that is required for its 
completion: nay, definiug those limits where divinely appointed 
agency termmates; and human inventions begin, and therefore 
where God's blessing is withdrawn from the undertaking, and 
those “ exacerbations,” announced by our author, begin to ope- 
rate, which are the sure presage of discomfiture to any purpose 
mto which they dre introduced, and bring it finally to nought. 

* What part the Church of England then has yet to act in the 
great enterpiise” in question, may be stated in a few words; she 
has to act the part of remembrancer to the Legislature, and avuil- 
ing herself of seasouable moments as they occur, to urge the come 

lection of what the recent Statute has leit defective in the Church 
Reshiisheont of India, viz. the erecting into Bishopricks the 
two Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, for which Archdea- 
cons only are provided, and thus besides affording them the real 
in exchange for the nominal benefits of Episcopal superintend- 
ence, exhibiting Christianity also in its perfect form, and with all 
its divinely instituted attractions in each of the seats of govern- 
ment instead of one only of our Eastern Empire: for Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s views of Christianity must not be suffered to abrogate 
our Lord's description of his own religion, that it is a kingdom—a 
kingdom indeed not of this world—but still a kingdom—not a 
confused multitude, some proclaiming lo here is Christ, and 
others lo he is there: but a universal society professing a 
connor 
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eommon faith, offering up with one accord and through ove 
Mediator common prayers and supplications, working out 
by the faithful performance of stipulated conditions, a come 
mon salvation, and governed by his defegated representatives, 
continued to our own times by regular succession, Mr, Cun- 
ningham’s views, we repeat it, must pot abrogate this, for if 
they do, Antichristianism instead of Christianity, will be estas 
blished—not the worship of God, but the idolatry of mens’ dis- 
tempered imaginations, 

But before we quit the interesting subject which has been 
brought under review, it will be no irrele vant diversion of our 
reader's thoughts, to turn them retr: uspectively to what has been 
already done in furtherance of this great national object, as # 
more satisfactory pledge that Government feel its inportauce, and 
are hearty in the purpose of accomplishjng it, cannot be afforded, 
The appointment of a Bishop to Ladia, is treated (as we have 
had occasion to notice) with great conte mpl by Mr. Cu Mie 
ham, in whose imagmation a detachment from his projected 
* disposable force,” would have been much more to che pur- 
pose. ‘This, however, is the act of government to which we spe- 
cially refer ; for we are at issue with our author upon the point of 
Npiscopacy, considering it not as a “ peculiar modification,’ put 
as of the very essence of Christianity; and thongh we would by 
no means be understood so far to disparage the former religious 
establishment of India, asto represent it unepiscopal, ‘The Bishops 
of London having always acted as its Spiritual Overseers—vet, 
* at the distance of a Hemisphere,” (to recur again to our au- 
thor’s significant phrasecology,) their authority gannot have been 
exercised, nor their influence felt with more than nominal advan- 
tage. In effect, therefore, the entrance of the Bishop of fadia, 
upon his sacred function, is a new and a criucal wra io its rehgi- 
ous history: it introduces discipline into the hitherto unregulated 
ministries of Christianity ; it consolidates its profe ‘gti iti 
perse ‘d and unconnected ‘under the former state of thnigs—m e 
Visible Christian Charch; and it raises our holy reli: gion from the 
manger and the stable, 1a which it has been toe long suffered to 
remain dishonoured wy our Asiatte territories,to the mbheritauce of 
itsown “ throue of glory.” Changes, such as these, evidently re- 
quire no ordinary man toregulate and conduct them. They all re- 
sult neeessarily fram the faithful performance of the Episcopal 
functions, but a premature, or insufficiently moderated attempt to 
press them forward, by measures which an indiscreet conscienti« 
ousness might dictate, so far from conducing to the carrying them 
into full « fe ct, would undoubtedly cast new and forinidable ditli- 
culties in the way, and greatly retard, if it did not frustrate the be- 
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neficent purpose which the real friends to Christianity haye it so 
much at beart to accomplish. 

The arduous service which the Bishop of India has to perform, 
is to bring the Episcopal functions into full operation without 
exciting je palo busy in the various quarters in which, such (it Is to 
be feared) is the predisposition towards it, that it may be very 
easily fomented: but this is not all, he has not merely to ob- 
tain tolerance for the system of Ecclesiastical government which 
he is employed in erecting; but he bas to insinuate its restraints 
with such delicacy and conciliation, that irom every point to 
w hich its authority. radiates, affection and respect towards it shall 
be retlected, tll the public suffrage generally speaks its praise, 
and *f the beauty of holiness,” w hich marks its progress, begets 
in every breast the profoundest veneration. 

With these impressions stroug upon our minds, we have re- 
garded the Indian Episcopate from the moment its establishment 
came under our contemplation, as no ordinary Ecclesiastical ap- 
pointinent ; and when, on entering upon this retrospect, we us- 
signed as our reason fur doing so, that it would afford the most 
satisfactory pledge that government were alive to the importance 
of the dissemination of Christianity in India, and hearty im their 
purpose of accomplishing it, we referred to the selection made of 
the person to be hist Bishop of the newly-created See, and there- 
fore to have the conduct of the undertakimg ; for, without enter- 
ing inte an enumeration of the eminent qualitications of Dr. Mid- 
dleton for the distmguished station, it may at least be said, 
that all that is stated above as requisite to the success of his la- 
bours may be expected from him. From this appointment then, 
so demonstrative of the discrimination of those who made it, we 
take confidence that an evlightened policy with respect to India 
prevails; and sure we are that our rulers could not have laid a bet- 
ter foundation for “ disc harging their duty to the prostrate mil- 
lions” of its mhabitants, than providing, as they have done, for the 
efficient discharge of the Episcopal functions, and for raising the 
Episcopal character in public repute to the highest estimation. 
Nay, we would go further, and say that the great object in view 
is thus put so auspiciously in course to its ac complishment, that 
were no obstructions interposed to thwart the Bishop's counsels, 
and disappomt their silent operation, a successful issue might be 
coufideutly anticipated, however gradually it might proceed. But 
when we read Mr. Cunningham’s manifesto, proclaiming “ em- 
barkations for India” from all the different bodies of em di: 
and menacing us not merely with their perverse disputings against 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England ; but more- 
over (p. 42.) with “ conflicts and exacerbations” amongst them 
selves, what other prospect will common sense justify us in look- 
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ing forward to than that God's great name will rather be the 
more blasphemed by these Heathens through us, than that we 
shall promote in the least degree amongst them the belief of the 
Gospel; for, independautly of its divine authority, surely ne 
conclusion is more obvious than that-of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, (1 Cor. xiv. 25-26.) that if the Gespel be preached to 
“ unbelievers” by a variety of persons, each having ‘ a doctrine, 
a tongue, a revelation, or an interpretation” of his own, so far 
from being “ ecified” by these contradictofy teachers, they will 
pronounce them “ mad;” nor does his, opposite conclusion 
carry less conviction with it, that if we wish to convince “ unbe- 
lievers” “ that God is in us of a truth,” and to induce them to 
fall down and worship him,”. we must studiously conceal from 
them what our author is pleased to designate “ the various mo- 
dificatious of Christianity,” that is in Si. Paul’s language, 
“doubtful disputations” and “ questions engendering strife,” and 
must “ prophesy” (i. e.) propound to them with ove mind and 
one mouth the truth as itis m Jesus. ‘The monstrous proposi- 
tion then, that “ the propitious mement” for evangelizing India, 
is that in which we are exposing it to religious distractions, will 
be regarded, we trust, by our Rulers as it deserves, and we 
cannot but indulge the hope, that having some respect to the 
fate of America, to which the Sectarian Colony of New Eng- 
land greatly contributed *, they will be induced to exercise that 
wholesome restraint vested in them by Parliament upon “ Mis- 
sionary expeditions,” and will thus uot only testify their dissent 
from our author ia this*particular, but shew him likewise that “the 
field” of India is not thrown quite so “ open” as*he conceives it to 
be, nor is yet become quite a »common field, to be cultivated at 
pleasure by all adventurers, either with the “ good seed of THE 
WORD” or with © tares” of various sorts, which our Lord says 
will surely “ choak” it. Nor can we further avoid expressing our 
confidence, that if there is any accuracy in our author's statement 
(p. 20.) of persons having been ordaied in this country for li- 
dian Missionaries upon /a/se titles, that such ordinations will not 
occur again. The Bishop of Calcutta is now, we trust, esta- 
blished in his Episcopal Chair, and can provide in this, as well as 
in every other respect, for the exigencies of his own diocese. 

We commenced our critical estimate of Mr. Cunningham's 
lucubrations by cordially rejoicing with him on the prospects 
opening upon India. At ths point, however, our unanunity was 
interrupted, and we have felt it our daty to be at variance with 
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him ever since ; but we have a passage in reserve, the last we 
shall present to our Readers, upon which e’er we part we shall be 
in harmony again; though the gloomy representation which it 
makes of the declining, in our own Country, of that light of the 
Gospel of which we hailed the auspicious rising upon our Asiatic 
Settlement, calls us, not to renew our tier joy, but to mourn 
together, and occasions us a very heavy-hearted reconciliation ; 
for daily conviction obliges us to subscribe to our author’s state- 
ment, (p. 17) that our “ /berality” has “ lapsed” into * datitudi- 
narianism ;” that our * Care acquicscence in the various modifi» 
cations of truth has subsided mto a ca/m and crimimal recogui- 
tion of error; and that ** a dow sense of the blessings commu. 
nicated by the actual knowledge of the Gospel is a prevalent er- 
ror of the day.” 

With this passage we close our remarks, because we conceive 
a better antidote for the Missionary frensy, in spreading of which 
so much artifice is now employed, cannot be administered ; 
for, as our author states the case of this Nhingdem, (p. 11) 
when, m forme r times, the same circumstances prevailed, the 
que stion,” according to his own shewing, surely now is “ not how 
to improve the Religion of distant Countries, but how to preserve 
our own.” He walls upon his readers to “ remewsber” (p. 13) that 
“ England has even now scarcely measured or counted her astern 
provinces.” Surely then the embodymg of his “ disposable 
force” for E wangelizing it, does not sv press, that Parliament 
should ame diate! ly take it Into consi deration. ‘The propagation 
of religion in India, may surely, without criminad indifference, 
be left to the Bishop, who now personally superimtends its reli. 
gious concerns, avd to the religdous establishmeut which Dr. 
Buchanan has pronounced adequate to all its spiritual wants ; 
and the zeal of this country may profitably be turned into its own 
channels, to revive C} hristianity now, upon our author’s testi- 
mony, ready to perish amongst us, and to restore it to ene rgy 
again. Present exigencies require, that, mstead of /avishing our 

substance upon Missions, worse than fruitless, abroad, we should 
date te it te the BUILDING OF CnuRCHEsS at home: when we 
have provided for our own household, it will be a charity accep- 
table to God to provide for the wants of others; and we shall 
be better qualified for dispensing it; but the Apostl!e’s argument 
proves that we are worse than infidels if we send to distant 
climates} those meaus by the due employment of which, many of 
our omn countrymen might be prevented from lapsing inte 
pnfidelity. 
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Wranghain'’s Sermon. 


BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Arr. IX. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of 
York, on the 24th of July, (84, before the Judges of 
Assize. By the Rev. Francis Wraneham, M.A. ERS. 
4to. SO pp. Qs. Gd. ‘Todd, Yom; Baldwin, London. 
1814. 


The sound principle and the gdod taste of the High Sheriff 
and Grand Jury of the county of York, never appeared ina more 
conspicuous point of view, than in their request to Mr. Wrangs 
ham, to publish the sermon before us. It coutains a comprehen- 
sive and able deience of our Church Establishment, upon the 
clearest and the best grounds, ‘The necessity of assembling 
ourselves together for the purposes of public worship, in opposi- 
tion to the romantic ideas of prayer and thanksgiving being more 
advantageously offered up, either in the solhtude of rocks and 
forests, or in the abstraction of the closet, is ably pointed out and 
defended. ‘Phe preacher then proceeds to examine 4 notion very 
common in these days, © that religion being an affair of con. 
science only, is coynisable before Him only, to whom that 
conscience is open.” ‘Lhis right Mr. Wrangham acknowledges 
to its full extent, as far as our private feelings alone are involved § 
but he here draws a distinction between the private and the social 
nature of religion, in which he is fully borne out by the deductions 
of reason and the testimony of experience. | 


“ Inasmuch, however, as religion is a matter of a social nature, 
the question widely varies it’s aspect. Fur though, with réspect to 
private judgement, liberty of thought, entrenched in the impreg- 
nable citadel of the breast, happily sets the most tyrannical of 
despotisms at defiance; yet, when we view man as a member of 
some congregation assembled for the purpose of worshipping God, 
we affirm that it becomes the duty of the Legislature—with a view 
of preserving, if not the essence, the purity of religion, as well as 
of improving it’s usefulness, and preventing the mischiefs which, 
without proper superintendence, it might occasion to the commons 
wealth—to prescribe such Forms and Ordinances, as it shall con- 
scientiously judge best adapted to these great objects. Were the 
Magistrate indeed, it’s proper organ, to do less, it would be to 
renounce, 
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renounce, or to neglect, one of his most usefut offices. For how 
else shall those Forms and Ordinances be adjusted? And, without 
them, how shal! the proud Rationalist (as he arrogantly stiles him- 
self) and the ighorant and inflamed Fanatic be prevented from 
universally obtruding their cold or crude speculations upon the rest 
of the assembly ? How else shall the rancour of controversy, the 
ambition of precedency, the waywardness of insubordination be 
controlled? What other security is there, that every succeeding 
sabbath shall not have to deplore the introduction of new modifica- 
tions—not to Say, new sy stems of doctrine; of new varieties—not 
to say, new species or genera of worship ; to the certain distraction 
of the audience, and the gratification only of itching or of hostile 
ears? ‘To pretend that grivate men, simply because they have a 
right of private judgment, have therefore a right also to impose the 
results of that judgeme nt upon others-—what is this, but to overturn 
and to trample upon the very liberty which they assert ?, How do we 

receed, when rules and orders are to be introduced into our Civil 
TInstit utions? Do we not abide by the regulations of those, whom the 
Community has delegated for that purpose? Exactly the same 
should be our conduct, unless there appear to us irresistibie doctri- 
nal causes of dissent, in what relates to our Ecclesiastical Regimen. 
If we have not, to the very fullest extent of our respective opportu- 
nities, examined the grounds upon which rest our doubts (admit- 
ting that we entertain doubts) of the orthodoxy of the Public 
Creed ; if we merely inherit and intend to transmit our schism, as @ 
sort of spiritual freehold, along with our surnames and secular pro- 
perty ; if irom motives of curiosity, of pique, or of vanity—to gratify 
a caprice, to resent an affront, or to head a party—we turn aside 
from the consecrated roofs of devotion, and countenance with our 
presence, or confirm by our patronage, the credit of other places of 
worship ; how do we entitle ourselves to the prosperity promised to 
those, who pray for the peace of that city, whither the tribes go up 
to give thai ibs unto the name of the Lord?” P. 11. 


Mr. Wrangham preceeds now to consider the liturgy, the 
ritual, aud the ministry of the Chureh of England, upon each 
of which he eularges with much animation and vigour. Upon 
the last of these pomts Mr. W. combats, with much success, the 
slanderous accusation which the bitterness of our adversaries 18 
too fond of advancing against us, that the gradations of orders: 
and of prelerments in the Church produces servility, that its 
opulence encreases sluggishness, and its constitutional establish- 
met engenders indifference; and that to the patronage and 
protecnon of the great, the minister sacrifices his piety and his 
independence. 

: ‘| might tell our accusers, in defence of the graslations of our 


calling, that to candid inquiry their loftier and more invidtous 
degrees will : appear happily adapted at oncé to reward theolegical 
talent 
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talent and exertion in their possessors, to excite emulation and 
activity in the inferior clergy, and through the homage which 
usually follows greatness to diffuse respect over the whole, But [ 
restrain myself to the fact, which forms the general basis of their 
allegations—shall I add, the mistaken object of their envy, and 
their ambition ?—the opulence of the Church, The opulence of the 
Church! Alas for the misnomer! Is it not cruel irrision, which they 
intend by this perversion of language? Is it not in wanton mock- 
ery, that they direct the glance to a few bright spots (the brighter 
from the shade, by which they are surrounded) the splendid rari- 
ties of the profession, which scarcely one in a thousand may hope 
to possess ; and then, regardless of the numbers placed in that shade, 
affect to turn their eyes from the glare? Or are they indeed igno- 
rant that, notwithstanding the unceasing operation of the excellent 
fund entitled ‘ Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ and the occasional liberality 

of the Legislature, (which, amidst the financial embarrassments of 
& most expensive warfare, has neglected no claim of justice, of 
humanity, or of charity) out of ten thousand English benefices 

above one thousand are under fifty pounds, upward of one fifth 

under cighty, nearly one-third under a hundred, and about four 

thousand under a hundred and fifty pounds a year? And is this the 

inexhaustible exchequer of church-bribery, to tempt and to remu- 

nerate our base obsequiousness? Is it hence, that issues the thrill- 

ing voice, which can pervade ears deaf to the calls of duty, of com- 

passion, and of character? It might be hoped, that the moderation 

at least, which has of late so honourably marked the conduct of our 

Dignitaries upon some’ great ecclesiastical questions, would teach 

these bitter assailants somewhat—lI do not say, of moderation, but 

of qualitied reprehension in return; would soften down their stern- 

ness of rebuke, even if there were more of justice in it, and infuse 

through mere gratitude a more courteous spirit of animadversion. 

Or do I mistake indeed the proceedings, to which I allude, and 

draw false inferences from their progress and their result? And are 

we really, as an order, arrogant and imperious in our usurpation and 

our use of authority? Do we actually affect to set bounds to religi- 

ous inquiry, and vindicate to ourselves at home the infallibility, 

which we successfully deprecated when claimed abroad? Havejwe 

shown ourselves reluctant patrons of the Schools of National Edu- 

cation, which profess to instruct the lower classes, with the Bereans, 

to search the Scriptures, whether these things be so?’ P. 26. 


_ The character of Mr. Wrangham will receive no small addi- 
tion of credit from the publication of this sermon, which evinces 
m no small deg:ee, both the soundness of his principles, aud the 
animated eloquence with which he can defend them. 
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Art. X. A Sermon delivered at Selters’ Tall, Cannon 
Street, on Sabbath Ajternoon, Jan. 2. 1814, on taking the 
Pastoval Chaige of the Church Assembly in that Place. 
By W. Bengo’ Collyer, D.D. 24 pp. Longman. 1814. 


This is a happy coutrast to the discourse, to which we have 
just drawn the attention of our readers. Dr. Collyer is 
elected it appears to the pulpit of Salters’ Hall, Cannon Street. 
We shall not enquire where the reduubite d Doctor was dubbed 
.D. nor shall we remark upon the audacia perdita (we La- 
tinize the e Apression that the Doctor may not be offended) of 

calling sueh an assembly A cuurea. Anassembly that sets at 
ae ‘linnee eve rv i novlon W hic li we de ‘rive from laws hunian or di- 
vine of the nature of a church. We stand im admiration of the 
unpudence of that man, who shall term an herd of fanatics (well 
meaning men, we doubt net) a church—a church governed by 
no discipline but that of ther own wavering conceit, instructed by 
po ministers but those whom they clect day and may turn off 
to-morrow, and preac hing Christ not only out of contention but 
iw contention. “Po those who, from perverted views of Ecclesi- 
astical discipline, may choose calmly to separate themselves from 
that purest part of the universal church SPER | is established in 
these kingdoms, we mean no disrespect : we consider them as 
conscientious, hough very capricious pee of the Christian 
eomnunity. ‘Those who are open dissenters from the church, 
and profess themselves such, we can readily believe to be honest, 
though mistaken men; bat those, who violate every haw, and 
disdam every ordinance which constitutes the very foundation 
of that charch, which under all its different forms was the fabnc 
of the apostles und martyrs, and still presume to call themselves 
acburch, can have no good nor honest end in view. A’ wilful 
perversion of the commonest terms can arise {rom uo other source 
but deceit and fraud. 

Fron one passest alone our readers may ju dee of the scriptural 
huowledge of this Dr. Collyer, who probubly prides himself 
upon his intimate acquaintance w ith the words and doctrines of 
the sacred volume. Hie would prove 


‘That the term ‘the beauty of the Lord’ is fitly applied to 
spirituality of we rehip, and that this spiritual ty constitutes the va. 
lue of ordinances, and the bea wuty of the sanctuary, I shall appeal 
But to two pussiges. 


‘The first is, the nrayer of David. One thing have F desired 


of the Lord, that will T seek after; that I may dweil in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the deauty of the 
lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 2. 2]. 
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So again “ the beauty of holiness” of which the Psalmist so 
affectionately speaks, is “ practical integrity.” Now this learned 
interpreter of scripture at Salters’ Hall is not perhaps aware that 
in both these passages the Psalmist refers to that eager and 
anxious desire which he ever entertained to build a house unto 
the Lord, and to enter into a materia/ temple of the most High. 
This desire appears uppermost in his mind, and breaks forth ta 
all the fervency of hope in many of the most exquisite passages 
of his inspired work. My soul hath a desire and a longing to 
enter into the courts of the Lord,” &c. &c. ‘This is the only i in- 
terpretation which will make any sort of sense in the passage 
which Dr. Collyer has cited to prove that “the beauty of the 
Lord” is applied to spirituality of worship—we should almost 
suspect that the Doctor knew this already by his alteration of 
the expression “ to visit his temple” which stauds in the origi- 
nal into one which suits his ideas better “ to anguire in his 
holy temple.”—So much for the dependance to be placed on 
those, w hom we have long known as corrupters of the meaning, 
and now we discover to be corrupters of the text of that Scripture, 
of which they claim the exclusive knowledge. We have not 
room to go through the remaining biunders, nor to expose the 
sly cant " hich distinguishes the rest of this muaugural discourse 
at Salters’ Hall. 


POETRY. 
Arr. XI. The Orphans; or, the Battle of Nevil’s Cross, 


A ‘Metrical erga in five Canios. 12mo. pp. 174. 
Cadell and Davies. 1314. 


The booksellers inform us, that since blank verse went out 
of fashion, and rhyme has come again into vogue, that there has 
been a great demand for Mr. Byshe’s Art of Poetry; insomuch 
that copies are becoming somewhat scarce. It has been pro- 
posed, therefore, to give a new edition of that pamful aud recon- 
dite work. But as young gentlemen, who write verses, complain 
that his similies and epithets are not cut according to the present 
mode, which gives their effusions an unfashionable air, it is 
harthes } in contemplation, to enlarge this edition with a fresh 
stock of the most approved modes of modern poetical expres- 
sion, with a large assortment of double, triple, and quadruple 
thymes, a pronouncing dictionary for proper names, and a 
copious : zlossary of words adopte ‘d by my Lord Byron and Mr. 
W. Scott, from the ‘Turkish, Gaelic, and Otaheite languages. 

The great obstacle that has hitherto been thrown in the way 
ef this laudable uudertaking, is the want of a proper editor, since 
he 
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he must unite two qualities very rarely found together—sufficient 
taste to know good poetical phrases when he sees them, and 
sufficient dulness to submit to the drudgery of arranging them, 
Without meaning or connexion, in alphabetical order. 

We trust, however, that this difficulty is at an end. Appa- 
renily no gentleman can be better qualified for the undertaking 
than the author of the book before us ; and we think our readers 
will agree with us when they become acquainted with the very 
pretty and ingenious device he has here executed. From the 
works of different poets, but principally from those of Mr. 
Scott, our author bas conveyed mto bis common-place-book a 
quantity of epithets, metaphors, similies, and other poetical 
byures, sufficient to fill 150 pages, 12mo. allowing as much for 
margin as letter-press. These he has arranged im “good musical 
lines of eight syli.bles each, m the same manner that Dboys at 
school write what are technically called nonsense verses. The 
lives are made to rliyme together pretty correctly, are divided 
into stanzas, and the stanzas mto cantos.. Proper names are 
interspersed to give the appearance of a story, passages are 
marked with “ imverted commas” to resemble speeches, and a 
few pledgets of plain prose, clipped into the shape of notes, are 
ennexed to the conclusion, secundum artem. In short, it looks 
for all the world tke areal poem. And if a man can content 
himself with fine words and flowery language, and is not so 
ure vasonably fastidious as to require meaning in a “ Metrical 
lkiomaunee,” he will find the Batile of Nevil’s Cross a very pretty 
mmnocent diluent kind Of reading. 

‘To any one who has an eye for poetry, the following lines 
which open the first canto cannot but be highly pleasing. 
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“ Day burnish’d Brancepeth’s battled towers, 
And laughed upon the gladdened bowers, 
That cincture sainted Cuthbert’s shrine,— 
The warrior oak, the ash, and pine, 

That wave their day-repelling shade 

O’cr many a sweet ‘sequestered g glade, 

And blush d like fair and fe: arful bride 

On spousal morn, Wear’s dimpling tide,— 
As slow his winding way he wound 

Thy hallow’d dome Dunelm around,— 
As slow—oft lagging in each day, 

Oft turning eastward took his way.” 
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To own the tiuth, we did not at first make out the drift of our 
author, and thought we perceived a glimpse of meanimg amid all 
this sunshine ; but “ the day-re pellmg shade” soon excludad it, 
and as the fool bas it in Lear, “ out weut the candle, and we 


were left darkling.” So on we went stumbling through the 
“ palpable 
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® palpable obscure,” till we reached the following chaotic-pas- 
sage, which first discovered to us the scheme of the book. 


«“ There are have view’d the maniac wild, 
In thought, in action, less than child,— 
Have view’d the soul’s wthereal frame, 

Our nature’s pity less than shame ; 

Not so this maid: the cot o’erturn’d, 

Its wreck may have despis’d and spurn’d; 
But when the temple leaves the skies, 

What soul with scorn the ruin eyes.’’ P. 9. 


We are at a loss to know from what quarter the phrase of the 
temple leaving the skies was borrowed ; but wheresoever it came 
from, we conclude it alludes to building castles in the air. 

We said that in general the expressions made use of in this 
book were taken from the works of Mr. Scott. From the turn 
of the phvases, however, occurring in the following lines, we 
suspect that our composer has been culling from the pages of the 
nobie author of the Giaour. 


“ ¢ And art thou gone ?—and art thou gone? 

Oh! Albert! Albert! speak, my child! my son !— 
Dead—dead—quite dead—and pale—oh !—oh !— 

All come to this!—Hence! comfort !! no! 

Give Etna ice !— Yawn Hell! ! Unfeeling Heaven, 
Heaven ! !’—At that dread name he stared aghast! 

Like the first murtherer from mankind when driven, 
His son—the present—swallow’d in the past.’’ P. 125. 


We wish by the bye that his lordsp, or some of his friends, 
would favour the world with a dissertation on the use of the 
minus sign im poetry: for really it is at present quite puzzling to 
us Reviewers, who have been brought up to the obsolete fornis 
of the colon, and semicolon, and full stop. 

Some of our readers have no doubt played on twelfth night 
at a game called “ cross questions,” where the fun arises from 
the oddity of the ideas produced by answers given to questions 
which do not belong to them. So here the juxtaposition of 
phrase, never intended to meet together, has produced the same 
kind of incongruous imagery. 

Virst, we have a thrush perched upon the corner of an ambient 
cloud, 


‘¢ From wood-crown’d hill and ambient cloud 
The thrush peal’d his responses loud.’’ P. 5. 


- The kitchen fire mistakes a poor old minstrel for a bit of fat 
heef, and has a mind to roast him. 


“ With 
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“« With glee the blazing kitchen fire 
Ey’d the grey bearer of the lyre.”’  P. 92. 
Then we have axes braying, and maces playing at broad 
sword, 
“* Fast rise, and flash, and fall, and bray 
Axes: with maces broad swords play, 
Shake spears, and ply the bills away.’’ P. 127. 
We beg to propose to read “ asses” for “ axes.” We are 
lastly presented with the bold and novel ideas of shields calling 
out for help, and black bulls with bloody shadows. = * 


«¢ Shields vainly clamouring stretch’d to stay, 

Or save the life soon sigh’d away.”’ P. 106. 

* Lo Nevil wounded, York unhors’d, 

Backward the ramping black bull fore’d, 

That black bull ’neath whose bloody shade”’— P, 108, 

Before we dismiss this book, our readers perhaps may be in- 

clined to ask what motive our author could have had in giving 
this strange work to the world. "The same question occurred to 
ourselves, some time before we were able to answer it. We 
discovered, however, its solution at last. He had in his port- 
folio some few original verses, which he wished to make public, 
but they unfortunately would not make a volume. He composed 
therefore this book, in the manner before suggested, as a vehicle, 
and has at proper intervals mtroduced these original pieces. We 
beg leave to conclude the article with the following exquisite 
specimen. 

“© The miller leaning o’er the door 

Upon his gains was musing o’er.— 

Hard by the solace of his life, 

A jolly dame, his loving wife, 

Watching her hives: that day so warm, 

Ere noon she trusted would see swarm : 

Nay had foretold it. Bade was by, 

That lisp’d and laugh’d it knew not why ; 

With ducklings gobbling at their meal, 

And sucking pigs with squeak and squeal, 

Upon the chaff betore the mill, 

That tugg’d the teat, and swigg’d their fill.” 

P. 44 St. 12. Canto 2 


Art. XII. Sortes Horatiana. A Poetical Review of 
Poetical Talent, Sc. &c. Sc. With Noies. Crown S8vo. 
126 pp. is 14. 

Few persons, we imagine, will be disposed to deny, that he 
who undertakes voluntarily the office of giving inswaction, or of 
sittig 
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sitting in judgment on the productions of others, ought to have 
some little knowledge of the subject on which he lectures, or 
delivers his sentence. Pope, indeed, who is generally deemed a 
good authority, requires something more than a little knowledge. 
Lie says, 


“ Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well.’’ 


A strict compliance with this canon would, however, woefully 
diminish the number ef competent judges; and we shall there- 
fore reqiure, from those who assume the censorship, only a 
moderate po:tion of ability. But at least that portion must be 
possessed by whoever clatms the right of publicly giving a ver- 
dict, or we cannot consent to admit the claim, 

Would it be borne, if a manufacturer of blue boars, green 
dragons, golden lions, flying dolphins, and other sign-post 
anomalies, were to rush into the exhibition room of the Royal 
Academy, and, mounting a stool, exclaim, “ Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I too am a painter, and | come to teach you the princi- 
ples of true taste m painting! Look at that picture in the corner, 
there is neither drawing, nor grouping, vor any thing else that is 
right, in it. Cast your eyes on that opposite: Did you ever 
behold such a daub? ‘The colouring is vile, and the figures are 
worse. Look here, Ladies and Gentlemen: here are the works 
of two or three notorious artists; which artists you are pleased to 
call men of talent. ‘Take my word for it, you are quite wrong. 
They know no more of painting than their own lay figures do!” 
Now, in such a case as this, we are inclmed to believe that the 
critical orator would speedily be pushed from his stovl, and de- 
servedly turned out of doors, amidst a storm of hissing and 
hooting. Similar must be the fate of the man who, without 
even a glimmering of poetical genius, intrudes into the chair of 
criticism, summons poets before him, and scatters his invective 
aud bis censures with an upsparing hand, 

Let us proceed to enquire whether the author of “ Sortes 
Horatianx” has lawfally seated himself iu the chair, or whether 
he is only an intruder, who ought to be driven from it with dis- 
grace. It will not, we suppose, be disputed, that he who 
complains of other persons writing unmnsical verse, ought him- 
self to have a delicate eay, and to give im fis own lines, an 
example of metrical harmony; that he who exclaims against 
timeness and carelessness, ought himself to be uniformly spirited 
and correct ; that he who shews no mercy to faulty language and 
figures, ought himself to pay the strictest attention to the pro- 
priety of bis metaphors and diction, ‘This bemg granted to us, 
aul it cannot be refused, the author of “ Sortes Horatianw” can 
have no hope of escaping unconvicted, 


Now 
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Now to the proof. First, with respect to the delicacy of his 
ear, as manifested in his rhymes. Here we must premise that, 
on this score, we are not so fastidiously nice as many, who will 
not tolerate any thing short of a perfect chime. But, though we 
can occasionally admit of endings mcompletely responsive, we 
cannot allow them to be perpetually used. In the poem before 
us, there are, we verily believe, not less than fifty instances of 
false rhymes; some of them the most wretched that can well be 
conceived. Indeed the author seems to have “* Midas’ ears,” for 
‘* receive and deceive,” “ delight and light,” he uses as rhymes. 

Another proof of the niceness of bis ear is furnished by his 
detestation of vowels. As if he imagined that our language is 
over-vowelled, be cuts out those offensive letters as often as he 
can. Accordingly, in almost every page, we find a liberal use 
made of the apostrophe, and are gratified with such handsome- 
looking words as “ fun’ral—mem’ry—sick’ner—pilfrers— 
ephem’ral—lab'ring—pond'reus—gen’ral—int rest—iny ries and 
numrous :” words which it is impossible to pronounce, without 
causing a quarrel between one’s tongue and one’s teeth. Perhaps, 
however, he will plead hard necessity, for the sacrifice of the 
vowels. ©O the blessing of scanning solely by the fingers! 
When an unfortunate rhyming wight has no other guide than 
the said fingers, he is apt to be embarrassed by a word of 
three syllables, which is spoken in the time of two.. Thus he 
sets to work, beginning with his thumb—Sigh’d-o’er-his-in-ju- 
ries and-con-dol'd-his.sire. “ By Heavens.!” cries he, “ there 
are eleven syllables, and there should be no more than ten :”’—so 


to make all straight, out goes the luckless vowel. How such 
poets must stare at Milton’s line, 


g «« O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp,” 


and by what mode of contraction would they reduce it within 


ree bounds ? 


‘To quote all the authay’s spiritless, unmelodious lines, would 
take up fifty times as much space as we can spare, and would 
exhaust the patience of our most patient readers. We must 
content ourselves with giving a scanty specimen. Where, in 
most of them, the cesural pause is to be placed, we should like 
ta be told. 


“ Save that, which consciousness of right can give 
To those, who for the Muse and Virtue strive.”? 


7 * 
« Sunk ’neath the blow and never more have been.” 
* * ' 


* And dream of what they ne’er beheld—a fight.” 
it, i a“ By 
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oo 
* By turning Wellington's diepatch to verse.” 


« That violates the rules of decency.” 


* * 
“ Or paint the India Company in verse.” 
e -2 


“ Which bids thee even friendly aid reject, 

That might, perchance, add influence to a sect.’? 
* 7 

«¢ Just so much interest as Hayley’s muse.” 
+ * 


** Of neither reason nor yet temper reft.”” 


In language and metaphor he is equally faulty. He talks of 
“ a current running wildly, and smothering genius in its early | 
dream ;” of “ wings of lead that dead’ning fanu’d the energies of 
mind ;” of a “ sea that ebbs upon the gulph of dark obscurity ;” 
of “ a muse, with coarser mien and looser tongue, prompting 
quibbles sung by a lyre, hovering round a jest distilling quill, 
aud moulding couplets to her sovereign will;” and of many 
more things, equally curious, and equally elegant. 

That. some of the characters, whom he attacks, deserve to 
feel the keenest lash of satire, we have no inclination to deny. 
But ean he hope to convince the world that Crabbe, Spencer, 
Coleridge, and others at whom he runs a-muck, are coutempti- 
ble writers ; and that Wordsworth, (who, with all his glaring and 
provoking errors, is a poet) is a mere nonsensical driveller? A 
hundredth part of the talents of any one of them, would be a 
more than’ sufficient stock to set up ten such versifiers ag 
he is. 

To sum up the whole, in a few words, we can praise nothing 
in his book, except some of his notes, and his morality, which is 
unexceptionable. Our quarrel with him is not that he some- 
umes sinks, that we could easily forgive; but that he never 
rises. Tle scems fond of Boileau’s poetry ; which, by the bye, 
he paraphrases execrably. Let him take a warning from two 
ues of Boileau’s, which he has quoted against Lord ‘Thurlow. 


“« Mais, dans art dangereux de rimer et d’ecrire, 
Il n’est point de degrés du mediocre au pire.’’ 


Ary. XII. Sonnets, Amatory, Descriptive, and Religious ; 
Odes, Songs, and Ballads. By Thomas Rodd. Small 8vo, 
IOS pp. 1814, 


Though we cannot agree with Mr. Rodd in his opinion, 
T&pecting the legitimate sounet, we are, willing to own that 


many 
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many of his irregular sonnets are respectable compositions. Nor 
are his odes and other poems without merit. There are, in most 
of them, passages which are well conceived, and not badly ex- 
pressed. It is also much to Mr. Redd’s credit, that his volume 
is untainted by immorality and sedition. His sentiments are 
uniformly those of a virtuons man, and an ardent lover of his 
native country. We can only spare room for the following 
sonnet, which is not deficient im spirit, and which inculcates aa 
excellent moral :— 


TIME. 

«© Moments make minutes, minutes form the hour, 
And circling hours the day and night compose ; 
Days form the week, and months the weeks devour, 
And to the months the yeur its fulness owes, 

Yet moments, minutes, hours, we throw aw; AV, 
And heed not Time that wings his rapid flight, 
In folly we consume the flitting day, 
In lengthen’d slumbers w: iste ret urning night: 
And wecks flow on, and mouths, and seasons too, 
And years are lost as if too lieht to prize ; 
And as we older grow, alas! how few 
Grow with our years more diligently wise: 
And yet that life is short we all complain, 
With days, weeks, months, and years, all spent in vain.” 


NOVELS. 


Art. XIV. Searsfeld: or the Wanderings of Youth: an Trish 
Tale. By J hee Gamble , Isq. Strabane ; Author of Sketches, 
&e. in Leland. 3S vols. 12m0. 655 pp. 1814. 


From the swarm of novels, which almost every day brings 
forth, it would appear that the composition of these prose epics, 
as they have not mnproperly been called, is one of the easiest 
tasks that can be undertaken. ‘There is scarcely a Miss, just 
escaped from a boarding school, who does not think herself fully 
capable of producing a ‘novel. Yet, it seems to us , on the con- 
trary, that the writer of a thoroughly good novel “ought to be 
gifted with no common talents. He ought to possess a quick 
conception, and nice discrimination of characte ‘r, in all its various 
shades; an intimate knowledge of the human heart, and the 
power of accurately assi; gning sad weighing the motives by which 
it is actuated; an extensive acquamtance with the manners, 
feelings, and prejudices of the age ; the command of wit, humour, 
aid pathos; and, to crown all, for without them he will not be’ 
perfect, a correct tast¢, aud a pure and animated style. Shall 
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we, even then, consider him as approaching to perfection? 
Certainly not; unless to these qualities he add a truly virtuous 
mind: which, of course, imphes a due veneration for morals and 
religion, ‘This, in our eyes, is an indispensible requisite ; and, 
if he have it not, we shall rejoice to see him deficient in all the 
rest, since in proportion to the greatness of his talents must 
inevitably be the danger which will arise to others, from his pers 
verted use of them. We shall now close our preliminary obser- 
vations, which, in this case, are not uncalled for, and shall 
proceed to give some account of Mr. Gamblo’s volames 


‘The epoch, at which the action begins, is towards the middle 


of the last century. Sarsfield, the hero of the tale, is the sole 
remaining son of a Roma Catholic trfdesman in Lieland; and, 
as generally happens with only sons, is mdulged, while a boy, om 
every wish of his heart, But, though occasions ly froward and 
mischievous, and always giddy, thought.ess, and fond of pleasure, 
he is, nevertheless, warm and teuder-hearted, generous, humane, 
and affectionate. He has a prepossessing appearance, engaging 
maaners, aud considerable talents, and, uotwithsiandmg his levity, 
he learns easily and well. His father designs him for a priest, 
and cherishes the natural and pardonable hope, that be shall one 
day see his darling the titular primate of all Ireland. Sarstield, 
however, who, as he grows up, is all romance and enthusiasin, 
has a mortal dislike to his father’s plan of making him a priest. 
The fond, parent yields to his son, and they have now to choose 
another profession, which is rather a difficult business, Roman 
Catholics uot being admitted to the bar o¢ to military pursuits. 


* Our hero, therefore, as both he ‘and his father were equally 
bent upon selécting the profession of a gentleman, had ‘only to 
choose between the heroic one of a soldier abroad, and the non- 
heroic one of an apothecary at home—of serving in the_armies of 
his most Christian or Catholic Majesty, and beating their enemies 
in Flanders, or serving an acquaintance of his father’s, and beating 
the pestle and mortar in Kilkenny.” 


Sarsfield would gladly have made his election of the former, 
but his father would uot part with him, and he, therefore, be- 
comes apprentice to the Kulkenoy apothecary, In this situaticn 
he continues awhile, happy and respected; sometimes maki) g 
“physic, sometimes making verses, and sometimes making love. 
As the mistress of his affections, nothing less than an angel will 
Satisfy him ; fifty times is his passion stifled in the birth, or soon 
after, by some minute fault in the chosen fair one: and Mr. 
Gamble has depicted, with infinite humour, his hero’s unreason- 
able fastidiousuess on this score. 

The angel comes at length; but, alas! she ia a fallen angel. 

Usitor- 
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Unfortunately, she has “ not yet lost all her original brightness,” 
and the romantic Sarsfield becomes captivated by her beauty, 
and apparent innocence. ‘The ruler of his fate is a strolling 
actress, who has eloped from home with a villain, broken the 
heart of a doating mother, and been living with numbers in a 
state of prostitution. By consummate. art, this second Milwood 
lures him on, from crime to crime, till he becomes inextricably 
entangled. He begins by pilfering small sums, and ends by 
robbing his master of property to a considerable amount. He 
now takes flight with his paramour, designing to emigrate with 
her to America, and commence actor there. His agonies, as he 
passes in darkness the door of his father, are admirably described. 
Criminal as he is, he is not yet profligate, and every new step 
that he makes in vice, fills his bosom with anguish and remorse. 

To America, however, he does not go. The partner of his 
shame, who really meant, in this instance, to be faithful to him, 
meets by chance, in Dublin, with her original seducer. ‘That 
seducer, whose hands are red with the blood of recent murder, 
has still such an ascendancy over her, that he compels her to 
abandon Sarsfield, and to carry off nearly the whole of the stolen 
money. For the deserted youth she leaves a letter, filled with 
expressions of bitter sorrow and regret, and warning him to 
avoid bemgs like herself. She incloses in it a letter to an actor 
in London, requesting him to take Sarsfield under his protection, 
in case the latter should turn his views towards the stage. 
Having no other resource, he adopts this plan, appears at Drury 
Lane theatre, as Hainlet, and, in consequence of his Hibernian 
accent, 1s unsuccessful. He now becomes acquainted with 
Dunbar, a young Irish apothecary, who is on the point of sailing 
for India, and is commissioned to send down an assistant to his 
late master, in the neighbourhood of Bristol. Sarsfield prevails 
ov Dunbar to give him a letter of introduction ; which, as it is 
not sufficiently recommendatory, he destroys, and substitutes one 
of his own writing. He is received into the family, and is begin- 
ning to be esteemed by the members of it, when a terrible event 
tears him from his place of shelter, and plunges him in the deepest 
misery. 

On quitting Ireland, he had assumed the name of Butler, 
which was that taken by his unworthy mistress, and had likewise 
pretended that he was a native of the north. Butler was the 
name of her seducer, and he was the man who, as we have seen, 

compelled her to rob and abandon Sarsfield. He had murdered, 
wander circum tances of the most horrible cruelty, a pedlar of 
Dannamana, near Strabane, and was flying. trom justice when he 
met his old companion. Unfortunately, Butler bears in face 
« distant resemblance to Sarstield, and the latter is now arrested, 
on 
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on suspicion of being the murderer ; a suspicion which is strength- 
ened by his obstinately refusing to give his real name and place 
of birth, and likewise by his having been in possession of a 
remarkable piece of gold, which the pedlar was known to have 
worn as an amulet, but which Sarsfield had taken in change at a 
tavern, on his departure from Dublin. ‘Though staggered in his 
opinion, Dunbar interests himself, as far as possible, in bebalf of 
his acquaintance ; but appearauces are so strong against the sup- 

sed culprit, that he is shipped to Carrickfergus, to take his 
trial. After having been barbarously treated by the captain, and 
nearly lost on his passage, he once more sets foot on his native 
island. 

In the jail of Carrickfergus he remains only a short time. He 
is liberated by the French, who, under the command of the 
celebrated Thurot, became masters of the town. He is made 
eusign and assistant surgeon by Thurot, sails from Carrickfergus 
with him, and is taken by the English. Speaking French per- 
fectly well, Sarsfield, under the naine of Glisson, contrives to 
pass himself off, without suspicion, as a subject of France. He 
is sent on parole to Strabane, where he speedily contracts an 
ardent and pure affection for Miss Ormsby, the daughter of the 
postmaster. His love is returned with equal ardour and purity. 
His history he dares not unfold, and Miss Ormsby continues ig- 
norant that he is her countryman. At length, a packet arrives, 
with orders from government to arrest Bernardine Glisson, as an 
Irishman, and as suspected of having committed a horrible mur- 
der near Stranraer in Scotland. ‘This mistake, of Stranraer for 
Strabane, arose from the wretched writing and spelling of the 


justice at Carrickfergus, who apprized governmeyt of the flight 


of Sarsfield. ‘The postmaster being just then gone to bed, in 
his habitual state of intoxication, the packet is opened by Miss 
Ormsby, whose soul is agonized by the dreadful idea that the 
man she adores is a murderer. Love, however, pleads for him, 
and she flies to warn him of his danger. A highly pathetic 
scene takes place, in which Sarsfield convinces her that he is 
unstained by blood; and they then part, with vows of mutual 
constancy. 

Sarsfield now undergoes much hardship, and, to obtain the 
means of escape, is guilty of two or three deviations from rec- 
titude ; which, as tending to degrade his character, we should 
object to laying at his door, were it not the authors avowed 
ebject to show that the commission of ove crime almost neces- 
sarily leads to the commission of others. Escaping fiom a 
second storm, he lands in the island of Bute, where he stays 
several weeks; and, by his medical skill, and his pleasing man- 
bers, so ingratiates himself with the «islanders, that, when he 
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quits ther, he has five guineas in bis waistcoat, besides @ cont. 
pocket full of penny and halfpemmy pieces. Where, however, 
fifty vears ago, the good people of Bute obtained their penny 
pieces, Mr. Gamble forgets to informs us. 

Sarsfield once more bends his steps towards London. As lie 
ap proaches Berwick, at night-fall, he is overtaken by @ man, 
evidently intoxicated, who enquires the distance to that place, - 
and commences a cofversation, which at first is extremely 
ludicrous, from bis abundant use of cant phrases, dbrupt, broken 
sentences, and strange oaths. It soon passes from the ladi¢rous 
wito the terrific. Having chanced, in his rhapsody, to utter 
the word ghost, it awakes a train of ideas, and. the mys- 
terious strang er be comes absolutely phrenzie a, He is cone 
vulsed, raves, blas P hemes, and is distorted imagination pecrares 
to him a host of demons und spectres hemming himi round, and 
preparing to seize him. Sarsfield is desirous to shake bitty off; 
but the stranger in agony implores his loathing conipanion to 
necompany him “only past you green hill” where the spectres 
are waiting for him; and, on receiving a refusal, he endeavours 
to obtain by force a compliaree with his request. “A strugglé 
ensues, in which, after having several. times rolléd over each 
other, Sarsfield succeeds in mastering his antagonist. Sobered 
by the contest, the stranger rises; his fears have vanished with 
his drunkenness; and he undauntedly rushes forward, muttering 
hopes of future revenge, and leaving Sarsficld Half exhausted, 
end shuddering at his recent peril, and at the mortifving fact’ that 
the face of the stranger bore a resemblance (0 his own, 

As Sarsfield, after sitting awhile to recover himself, is getting 
tip from the b ak. he strikes his foot acuinst a canvas bag. It 
Coutains a Jarge sum in Dutch money, ard the picl ure of @ 
Beautiful woman, set round with brilliants. At Berwiek, he 
feads an advertisement, from a Dutch Privy Counsellor, who 
mas heen robbed of the property, and now offers forgiveness of 

the past, and a large rew rd, , to whoever will restore. thie pics 
tive. Sarstield ea Ber ly avails shiniself of this opportunity, sails to 
Holland, candidly tells the Counsellor his Whole story, and is 
affectionately received and patronized by him. During his stay 
at Amsterdam, he is requested to visit a wretched Englishwoman, 
au accomplice w nom the thief had left behind, and who is now 
dying in prison. ‘To his astonishment, it is his faithless mis- 
tress.” The miscreant with whom he had struggted, on his road 
to Berwick, was Butler, the murderer of the pedlar. Aid comes 
too late to the miserable woman, aud she expires in his arms, 
furgiven by her victim, and repentant of her crinies. Sarsfield 
sai ils, ia an honourable cupacity » to one of the Batavian settle- 
ments, 
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ments, where, in the course of a few years, he acquires a fortune, 
and the warmest esteem and affection of all who know him. 

Dunbar, baving earned a competency in India, as returning te 
England, and touches at Ceylon, on his passage. He there finds 
every mouth filled with pruse of an amiable French gentleman, 
the secretary to the governor, who aniuc haly has just been taken 
il: He contrives to obtain an interview with this admired 
Frenchman; aud discovers Sarstield, whose illness is only feigned, 
to avoid meeting with Dunbar. ‘Though blest with riches, and 
the stronz attachment of high and low, Sarsfield is, nevertheless, 
melancholy and disconsolate. ‘The bitter memory of ihe past, 
his confiding plundered master, his heart-broken father, and the 
lost Miss Ormsby, perpetua Hy haunt his mind; and, degraded 
in his own eyes, he hates and despises himself’ for the errors of 
his early years. Shrinking from the idea of being pointed at by 
the finger of scorn, lie resolves never to return to Lreland; but 
out of this resolution he is ultimately reasoned by the sensible 
and friendly — and he consequently revisits the land of 
his birth. 

Di-guised as a servant he journeys in the north of Ireland with 
his friend, and at an inn, and intoxicated, once more meets 
Butler, the detestable assassin. ‘The scene which descr+bes the 
frantic conduct of the murderer, and the mode by which Sarstield 
worked on his conseleuce and his terrors, to obtain a confession 
of the crime, is drawn with.the pencil of a master. Nor is there 
less merit in the description of the trial, which terminates by 
sentence of execution be "Wg passed on the criminal. 

Miss Ormsby is still alive, still doats on Suarsfield, and, by 
dint of study, bas rendered “it rself an accomplished and elenint 
woman. ‘The nuptials are soon sgreed on. ‘The hour is comes 
the minister is waiting; Sarsfield is every moment expected 5 
and all ave anxious for the commencement of the joyful ceremony. 
li is now dark; Dunbar returns from secking the bridegroom 5 : 
his check is pale; bis countenance is full of horror; ‘aod his 
garments are covered with blood. He has found Sarstield 
stretched on the carth, pierced in the breast with a mortal wound, 
and fast expirimg. ‘The hapless lover only lives long enough to 
breathe his last in the arms of his distracied bride. 

Butler was the perpetrator of this crime. ‘Timorous and help- 
less while under the iofluence of inioxieation, he was 2 
cunning, and full of resources, when sober: By affecting 
dread of being alone, and by threatening the jalor to haunt * 
if he allowed him to remain by himself in the cont mued-cell, 
he induced the man to shut him up with the rest of the prisoners g 
in conjunction with whom he contrived to remove the bars of 
the window, and escape. In his fight, he met Sarsfield, and, 
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with demoniac expressions of joy, plunged a knife into his 
bosom. ‘This monster of iniquity succeeds in eluding pursuit, 
aud thus remains unpunished for his enormous atrocities. 

‘That the story is an eventful and interesting one, our readers 
will not need to be told. ‘That Mr. Gamble possesses abilities 
to do justice to his subject, candour obliges us to inform them. 
He delineates character well, is an acute observer of life and 
manners, has a considerable portion of humour, and a generally 
spirited style, and, in more than one instance, shows himself to 
be, in the “ pathe tic, scarcely inferior to the author of the Man 
of Feeling. Many of the scenes which he describes produce on 
the mind almost the effect of reality. ‘This praise given, we 
must perform the less pleasing task of censuring his defects. 

The first literary fault which we must notice in Mr. Gamble’s 
production, is the awkward manner in which the narration is 
cairied on. The narrative wants order and connection, ina 
wonderful degree. It does not move regularly, but by leaps 
and starts: its motion, to borrow the words of Burke, is 
“ backward and forward, oscillation not progression.” Some 
of the chapters seem as if the printer, by accident or careless- 
ness, had mis-arranged them. In his prefatory advertisement, 
Mr. Gamble parily gives a clue to the cause of this. The his- 
tory was origiwally intended to form a portion of another work, 
aud was subsequently altered and enlarged, to fit it for appearing 
as a separate publication. A little care, however, would have 
prevented the defect of which we complain, 

In pomt of taste Mr, Gamble is deficient. He twice or thrice 
injures his pathetic scenes, by introducing miserable conceits, 
which would be unsp!aced any where, and which are most offen- 
sively misplaced in such situations, For instance, speaking of 

the bleeding wounds of the murdered pedlar, he says, “ the 
blood flowed over the floor, in meanders winding, fanciful and 
gracetul, as the deed which had spilled it was crooked, bar- 
barovs, and graceless.” Nothing in a worse taste than this can 
— be conceived. At a pun he once or twice makes an 
effort, but the effort is a wretched one. He is likewise too fond 
of digressing, m the middle of his story; and he now and then 
indulges in apostiophes and exclamations, which, though he may 
think them the, we must take leave to consider as blots in his 
volumes, Lat he ec nstantly falls into Inicisms, such as shall 
for cal/, and other errors of the same kind, is a circumstance 
for which the difheulty that an Inshman or Scotchman always 
finds in writing pure Enghsh, may partly, perhaps, afford an 
excuse. | 

W.1, however, would it be, were this all that criticism could 
allege against him. But he stands amenable for faults, to use 
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no harsher a term, of a much more alarming magnitude; faults 
which it would be criminal in us to allow to pass, undisclosed 
and unreproved. His perverted politics, his sly thrusts at govern- 
ment, his hatred of episcopal establishments, and, inded of all 
religious establishments, and his witless sneers at the clergy, we 
shall only mention with a brief expression of contempt and cen. 
sure, much as they merit to be chastised with severer vengeance, 
We must pass on to a subject of higher importance. 

That Mr. Gamble believes im the existence of a Deity, we 
are disposed to credit, because he repeatedly intimates his belief, 
and reasons on the supposition of that existence, But, were not 
the evidence strong on this head, one staggering passage, in his 
first volume, in which he says, “ Providence or Nature, the name 
is of small consequence,” would induce us to entertain very seri- 
ous doubts. Let us nevertheless, in justice to Mr. Gamble, de- 
clare, that he always professes himself the advocate of virtue, and 
pleads forcibly 1 its cause. 

The strongest prop of virtue he labours hard, however, to 
destroy. He disbelieves the immortality of the soul. He affects 
only to doubt, but his doubt is manifest disbelief. The pestilent 
and accursed doctrine, that man is a mere lump of breathing 
clay, who, when he dies, “ to night and silence sinks for ever- 
more,” he incessantly thrusts forward. He puts it into the 
mouths of his chief characters, he advances it in his own cha- 
racter, he lets slip no opportunity to imculcate it, he absolutely 
drags it in by force, and blurs and contaminates with it the most 
affecting puges of his book. ‘The motto of his tale should be, 
“ Death 1s an eternal sleep.” It seems in him a want, a crave 
ing, a rage, to blast the brightest prospects of the human race; 
and thus, whatever may be his real meaning, to give additional 
arms to insolent Vice, and to drive suffering Virtue to despair, 
It would, perhaps, be in vain, to attempt to convince him of the 
criminality and absurdity of bis opinion; but we must tell him, 
that, were bis opmion as true as it is palpably false, he commits 
an act of cruelty, as well as of gross impolicy, in thus obtruding 
it on the world. If this life be indeed all that man is to know, 
cruel must he be who wantonly and uselessly destroys any of 
those benevolent illusions, which cheer him on his path, recon- 
cile him to his fate, and shed a lustre over the night of the grave. 
This argumeut may probably have weight with him, when others, 
of a higher nature, would he disregarded. 

Tlat he should not believe in a state of future punishment, 
follows as a matter of course. It was not necessary for bim to 
assign another reason; but he does assign one. ‘The guilty, he 
says, are punished here, aud therefore ought not to be punished 
hereafter. ‘Theis conscience, exclaims he, is their tormentor ; 
an 
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and he powerfully describes its influence. But, unfortunately for 
his theory, he pictures its mfluence as exercised only on weak 
minds, and on those which are not lost to all sense of virtue: 
The fiend mearnate whom he has drawn, the loathsome Butler, 
never felt, except when be was intoxicated; and it appears, if 
we rightly comprehend the suthdr, chat be was only twice intoxi- 
cated in ten years. An admirable system this, which punishes 
those who have some virtue left, and frees from ‘all dread of pun- 
ishment the profoundly victous ! 

As if anxious to iwsure impunity here, as well as hereafter, to 
all villains and murderers, Mr. Gamble makes Sarsfield regret 
that he had been instrumental in bringing Butler to jusuce. 

If Heaven,” says he, © allowed him time ‘for repentance, was 
it for me, above al! men, to refuse it him 2? Repentance !—As 
well might we expect Caliban to be transformed ito the tricksy 
Ariel, as e spect such a monster to repent. He feels, occas:on« 
aliy, a dread of the gallows, and a horror of hell, but never any 
thing hike contrition. ‘The moment he breaks his fetters he 
ugain dips his hands in blood. What would be the mevitable 
result of indulging, at the expence of a sacred duty to societys 
— feelings as are attributed to Sarsfield, it is needless for us 
jo say. Were those feelings gencrally acted upon, this would 
be an excellent world, for rob bers and assassins, and an abomis 
uable world for every body else. 

Having stated what Mr. Gamble does not believe, we will 
now state what he does believe. He believes—yes, gentle 
yeader, he really believes—in dreams, omens, and prcesentiments 
of ev: 1. Numerous proofs of this credence occur in his volumese 
It seems to us, that, whatever plausible arguments may be urged 
on this he: ad, if the existence of spi init be cranted ; that there 18 
the rankest absurdity in the idea, that a mere soul-less machine, 
a cre: ture oOo} ett a ung from, and e nding in nothing, ¢ ‘an have any 
at scient intimations of the future. Bat there is nought astone- 
ishing in the fact of Mr. Gamble having such a belief. ‘The 
Straimers at gnats have a wonderful facility in swallowing 
cancels. 

[n conclusion, we earnestly advise Mr, Gamble to expunge 
the obuoxtous passages, im the case of his book reaching a second 
edition; and, at all eve nts, to re Hect dex ply on the gloomy and 
perhaps terrtble conse i. ‘nees, of persevering in his attachment 
to a system which, as Mr. Burke eloquently expresses it, makes 
ife without dignity, aud death without" hope.” 
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Art. XV. The Political Memento, or Extracts from the 
Speeches during the last Six Years, of nearly an Hundred 
of the most distinguished Members of both Houses of Pare 
liament. By a Parliamentary Reporter. 8vo. pp. 530, 
13s. Longman. 1814. 


Tue prophecies of the Opposition, like the dreams of love- 
sick maidens, must be interpreted by contraries ; but even with 
this general law of interpretation they will not always be found 
to preserve their consistency. “There is not, indee d, a happier 
employment than this afdresaid trade of prophesying ; ; for, 
however the predictions may be contradicted by the event, the 
prophets are st ill secure. Mankind, in general, and especially 
those in the political world, have a strong tendency to look fore 
ward, but none to look back, unless, indeed, their attention be 
fo med, by very considerable powers of lungs, Into a yetrograde 
channel. Let, therefore, the predictions of the prophet come 
as false as they may, he will have too much sense to recall the 
minds of the nation to his former blunders, but wll try his luck 
a second, ora thousandth time, and begin prophe sying again with 
all his might and main. Political prophesy ing is like at tery 
in which there are many blanks, few prizes, but no forfeits. As 
long a a man will pre dict misery and misfortune to ‘the coun 
rv, he will never want an audience: folly will admire, and face 
tion will re-echo his strams. Let the event discover, what 
reason had long since endeavoured to prove, the falsehood of 
his calculations, he envelopes himself im new gloom and freshs 
created niysiery; and redeems the extravagance ef his past ers 
rors by fresh diaug ghts upon the everla: ting resources of futu. 
rity ; > OF, as Was inimitably said by our late lamented wiinister ; 


“ Destroy the web of prophecy—in vain : 
The creature's at his dirty w ork a; gain.’ 


It is the object of the present volume to record a few of the 
finest specimens of the prophetical eloquence, which, for this 
last five years, has distinguished the opposition leaders ; and te 
contrast them with those reasonable hopes which the ministers 
of the day entertained of ulumate success in the glorious cause 
mi which the country was embarked. A collection of speeches 
upon various subjects, and at various times, expressive of those 
opinions which were held by different parties respecting the final 
issue of the contest, will perhaps discover, uw the clearest point 
of view, the various degrees both of penetration and patriotism 
Which directed and animated the speakers ; and by recalling our 
attention to the past, will effectuall) shew in whose wisdom we 
should mast seeurely repose our confidence for the future. It 
Wik not be without entertainment that we shall read an estract 
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from a speech of Lord Grenville, delivered on the 21st of March 
ISll. 


“ They were told that night, that it was proper still to continue 
their efforts; and they were told this, as if up to that moment these 
efforts had been successful. ‘ Look back (said his Lordship) to 
Spain—look to the sacrifices, to the losses which have been there 
sustained, in wild and impracticable projects, and see the situation 
in which Spain is at this moment. Look to the immediate object 
of this motion, Portugal: what have been the fruits of the opera- 
tions there? What is now the state of Spain? What the situation 
of Portugal? What return has been made to this country, what 
benefit has she reaped from the immense exertions that have been 
made, the cnormous sums that have already been expended in aid 
of that cause? All that we have been told in answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the enemy has not yet been able to achieve the con- 
quest ‘and subjugation of Portugal—that the British army is still 
‘there. Yes, the British army is still there; but does it possess 
more of the country than the ground which it actually occupies? 
This is all that is held out to your Lordships respecting the present 
state of affairs in that country. As to the future, not one word 
has been uttered to encourage our hopes, to cheer our prospects, 
to afford the slightest consolation for all the efforts and sacrifices 
which have already been fruitlessly made in pursuit of the same 
unattainable objects. We are not even told, that all this enormous 
expence will tend to defend, and ultimately secure Portugal. The 
only reason and encouragement with which we are favoured in 
justification of it is, that it is hoped we may long continue to mains 
tuin that narrow spot of ground which our army now occupies. 
Thus, in hazarding our best means, we do not essentially contribute 
to help or save Portugal, while we vainly drain our own resources, 
and risk our own safety—those resources, which, if prudently 
mgnaged, and providentially laid up for a more propitious mo- 
ment, would not only secure, but might also be effectually em- 
ployed in the support and defence of other countries.” P. 182. 


Our readers will not be displeased to be presented with an 
extract from a speech of Mr. Whitbread, who must be allowed 


by all parties to be a perfect oracle in all matters of foreign and 
~— ‘slic policy. 


‘ For his own part, as he considered the contest hopeless; he 
was of opinion, that the sooner the question was decided, the bet- 
ter: and under that impression, he wished sincerely that Lord 
Wellington and his brave army were safe back. If that Noble 
Gencral, however, should be attacked in the position he occupied, 
he had no doubt, he would obtain a most glorious victory, but he 
feared, like the victory obtained at Talavera, it would prove barren 
and unproductive. Jt would give the French another specimen of 
Dritish valour, but he must deprecate such a waste of human life 
for the mere purpose of .showing what had been so frequently and 
fully demonstrated, 
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* Though we might find resources to continue to send out men 
to Spain, and succeed in protracting the struggle, yet it was not 
any assistance of ours which could, in his opinion, prevent the final 
subjugation of the Peninsula. It had been represented, and was 
admitted, that the Portuguese troops had greatly improved in dis- 
cipline and efficiency, but their steadiness was yet te be tried; and 
even supposing them equal to British troops, what chance would 
that give of any progress in Spain? Was any man so absurd as to 
imagine, that if the French were once completely masters of Spain, 
the force now in Portugal would be sufficient to maintain possession 
of that country against the whole concentrated power of Brance? 
He trusted they should not soon again hear of a British army ad- 
vancing into Spain. It was scarcely to have been supposed, that 
such an event would have so soon occurred, after the fatal ex- 
perience of Sir John Moore’s campaign. ‘The experiment, how- 
ever, had again been tried; Lord Wellington not only advanced 
into Spain, but staid there, until the want of all supplies obliged 
him to withdraw: it was to be hoped, therefore, that no British 
army would again be sent into Spain, until a physical security of 
the necessary supplies should be obtained. 

“ As things now stood, Spain was completely closed against us. 
So far from looking to any progress of the British arms in Spain, 
the whole nation, as well without as within that House, was ex- 
pecting, momentarily, the intelligence of that victory, which he 
was confident would be glorious, though he feared it would be 
barren; and which would be the result of any attack upon the 
British army on the Portuguese frontier. Were they not apprized 
that Massena had arrived at Salamanca, and taken the command 
of the Freach army? Was it not known that he was concentreting 
his force to make an attack upon Lerd Wellington; and was it not 
likely, that Lord Wellington would consequently be committed 
with the allied army against superior numbers? Whatever might 
be the case, he had no doubt of victory attending the British arms ; 
but he was no less sure, that such triumph would be fruitless, and 
that the British army would be compelled to embark in the course 
of a very short space of time after the achievement. What must 
be done at last, he thought ought to be done in time; the sooner, 
therefore, the British army should be withdrawn, the more it 
would be for our benefit. Operations in Spain were quite out of 
the question. It was not upon the arena of Portugal that we could 
fight for Europe, and if we should be mad enough to attempt it, 
the final reduction of Portugal would necessarily follow the subju- 
gation of Spain.’ P, 494. 


It would be useless to enumerate all the orations which have 
been made by the great opposition leaders in this unhappy cause ; 
but it is most amusing to see them arranged in the volume 
before us, rank and tile, as if they were dragged up from the 
shores of Lethe to renew a contest, in which they must fall, 
pot so much by the eloquence of their adversaries, as by their 
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own. ‘There is not a more tough, indigestible diet, which res 
quires greater compass of deglutition and strength of stomach, 
than a man’s own words; to this disagreeable fare, many of the 
gentlemen, whose speeches are here recorded, must be reduced ; 

if the English nation bave not lost their faculty of remembrance. 
As a contrast, however, to the two preceding specimens of 
prophetical eloquence, we shall give the reader an extract from 
the speech of a man, whose career of life was not commensurate 
to his race of glory, Let us hear the predictions of Perceval, 
even as early as ‘the April of 1811. 


The advantages derived to ourselves from the result of the 
campaign’ are by no means inconsiderable. ‘shis country, Sir, 
may be considered as divided into two opinions with respect to its 
own power and prosperity. Those who have thought that Great 
Britain never stood higher in those points, are gratitied at seeing 
their opinion confirmed ;——those, on the contrary, who have enter 
tained the desponding idea, that the sun of British glory was for 
ever set, must now congratulate themselves, and the country, on 
the proof that our military character never stood so high as at the 
present moment. ‘To them the recent occurrences must be in- 
finitely more gratifying than to us who were more sanguine on the 
subject. No longer can any fears remain, that should the French 
seek our shores we should not be able to meet them. We have 
a British army, composed 6f a general who has out-generalled 
_ theirs, and troops by whom their troops have been subdued. As 
to the etfoct of this campaign on the enemy, what his feelings must 
be, after all his boasts and threats against the British army, may 
be easily conceived. What its effects may be, internally, on 
France, I will not venture to predict. How far their discomafiture 
in Portugal may put an end to the delusion, that extent of dominion 
is extent of strength—how far it may open the eyes of the French 
to the intolerable and disgraceful tyranny by which the -y are at 
present oppressed, future events will disclose. With regard to the 
rest of the world—to Lurope it will be an useful lesson, pointing 
out the only road to security. 

“ Sir, it was impossible ‘to suppose, that it could be the divine 
jntention of Providence long to permit the continuance of that 
system of oppression and usurpation, under which Europe had so 
long grouned. it may, pe erhaps, not be presumptuous in us to 
hape, tiat we may be the instruments of delivering the world from 
its thraldom, It is not impossible, in the dispensations of Provi- 
denee, but that in that very Peninsula in which the tyranny of 
France has been so cruelly manifested, she may receive her death- 
wound, if not her grave.”” P, 344. 


To those who may be inclined to take a retrospective view 
of the five last years of the war, and to acquaint himself with the 
opinions of every distinguished personage in cither house of 
Parlament, respecting its conduct aad termination, cannot de 
better 
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better than possess himself of the volume before us; he will 
then be enabled to jadge for himself, in whom patriotism and 
wisdom have beén most conspicuous; whether in those who 
directed, or in those who thwarted the councils of Great 
Britain. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. XVI. Letters on India; by Maria Graham: with 
Etchings, and a Map. 8vo. 384 pp. 14s. Longman. 
1Si4, © : 


This volume proceeds from the pen of the same lady, who 
not long since, published the “ Jowrnal of a Residence in In- 
dia,” which was received with approbation by the public. The 
volume before us displays much pletsing and useful information 
upon oriental affairs, and will be useful to those who at an early 
period of life are called to our eastern domimons. All the prin- 
cipal pomts which attract the curiosity of the European are 
briefly touched upon, affording a concise but amusing account 
of the history, the mythelogy, the castes, &c. The following ac- 
count of the absurd custom of sitting in dherna will give the 
reader a fair idea of the style of the whole volume, 


«“ A method of obtaining justice, or of enforcing a petition, 
founded, I suspect, on the fear of drawing down punishment by in- 
juring a Brahmin, by whom this species of importunity is chiefly 
practised. When a person wishes to gain a point that he has*no 
other means of carrying, and therefore resolves to sit in dherna, he 
places himself at the door of the person of whom it is to be obtained 
with a dagger or poison in his hand, which he threatens to use if 
the master of the house goes out, or attempts to molest him; and 
as no sin is comparable to that of causing the death of a Brahmin, 
the unfortunate person is thereby ‘completely arrested. The 
Brahmin continues to sit fasting ; and it is customary for the per- 
son arrested to fust also; so that it generally happens that the pro- 
secutor obtains his wish, partly by the dread of his death, and 
partly by his importunity. I believe this custom properly belongs 
to the Brahmins; but I recollect a curious instance of it among a _ 
lower tribe in Bombay. Shortly after I went there, my tailor 
brought me a letter; intreating me to beg the magistrates to take 
away a man who sate in dherna at his door. On inquiring into the 
case, | found that it was to recover a wife. It secms the prosecutor 
having a wife whom he was unable to support, during a time of 
scarcity, had made her over to the tailor, who having a good busi- 
ness, was not only able to maintain her, but to dress her so well, 
that in time of plenty she never thought of returning to her foriner 
hasband; wie nevertheless, as she was able to do a good deal.of 
Work, wished to have her back again. Not being able to obtain 
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her by intreaty, he had recourse to the method by dherna, which 
1 believe did not succeed, the tailor rather choosing to give him a 
sum of money than to part with the lady.” P. 104. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

An Inquiry into the general Principles of Scripture Interpretation, in eight Ser. 
mons, preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1814, at the Lecture 
founcied by the late Rev. John Bampten, M.A, Canon of Salisbury. By William 
Van Mildert, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church, and 
Preacher to the Monourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the second Chapter of the Prophet Daniel, together with Thoughts 
and Reflections on some other Parts of the sacred Writings, teuding to shew that 
Britain is the Kingdom which Daniel declares that the great Gud of Heaven will 
set up, ond that it is the Kingdom of God. By Jolin Hawkins, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on the Hypothesis, that the Evangelists made Use of written Do- 
Cuments im the Composition of their Gospels. @s. 6d. 

The Grace of God, a Sermon, byx# Country Clergyman, in the County of Mid- 
diesex. 8vo. Yd, 

LAW. 

A Review of the late Publications on Libel of Messrs. George, Holt, Starkie, 
an Jones; in which the Aathority of the Case of Rex v, Taylor, upon which 
the late Attorney-General rested the Prosecution at Common Law, of D. I. Eaton, 
for Blasphemy, is exposed and subverted. By a Barrister of the Inner Temple. 
Ss. 6d. 

Remarks on the late Trial of an Officer of Rank, in a distinguished Regiment of 
Hussars, In a Letter to « Friend. By an Officer, 2s. 


MEDICAL. 

A few Hiuts relative to Cutaneous Complaints. By T. M. Kelson, of Seven 
Oaks. 1s. Gd. 

Engravings of the Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera, and the Canals connected 
with them ; representing the natural Appearance of those important Parts immes, 
diately after Death, and without being wffected by previous Disease. Drawn 
under the Laspection of, and with descriptive Letter-press, by Alexander Monro, 
jun. FLR.S. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
&c. dtu. 16s. 

HISTORY, 
The Campaign of Paris in 1814. ‘To which is prefixed, a Sketch of the Cam: 
eign of 1813, or a brief and impartial History of Events, from the Invasion of 
aoe by the Foreign Armies, to the Capitulation of Paris, and the Dethronement 
of uonaparte, &c. Translated fromthe French of P. F. F. J. Giraud. 8vo. 6s. 

History of the Island of Guernsey (Part of the ancient Duchy of Normandy) 
from the remotest Period ef Antiquity to the Year 1815, with Particulars of the 
neighbouring Islands ef Alderaey, Sark, and Jersey. By William Perry, late of 
the College of Arms, London. 4to. 3i. 3s. ’ 

History of the Empire of the Mussulmans in Spain and Portugal, from the first 
Invasion of tiie Moors to their ultimate Expulsion from the Peninsula. By George 
Power, Esq. Surgeon to his Majesty's Forces. 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 

A Voyage tw Cudis and Gibraltar, up the Mediterranean to Malta and Sicily, 
in 1810 anc Id14, including a descriptive Tour of Sicily and the Lipari Islands, 
and an Excursion in Portugal. By Licutenant-General G, Cockburn, @ vols. 
Gro. Bi. Bs. rf 

East Lndia Gazetteer ; containing particular Descriptions of the Countries come 
wrehended under the general Name of the East Indies, with an Account of the 

lanners, Customs, Institutions, Manufactures, Commerce, &c. of their various 
luhabitents. By Walter Hamilton, 8vo, 11, 5s. 
POLITICS. 

The Nature and Principles of the Property Tax, as respects its Effects on the 

four cluct Sources of National Wealth aud Reveuue, being its Effects—1, ves 
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the Rent of Land; 2. Upon the Capital of Manufactures; 3. Upon the Price of 


Gorn; 4. Upon Foreign Commerce and Retail Trade, 4s. 


Anticipation ; containing the Speeches on the Business of the Congress, the 
Property Tax, &c. To be spoken on the 9th of February. 1s. 6d. 

A Pat from the Lion’s Paw, inflicted in the Name of Commoa,Sense, vpon the 
Railers against the Property Tax. By Leo Britanvicus. 1s, 

A Letter to William Wilberiorce, Esq. M.P. coataining Remarks on the Reports 
of the Sierra Leone Company, and Alrican Institution ; «ith Hints respecting the 
Means by which en universal Abolition of the Slave Trade might be carried into 
Effect. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, and Judge 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court in that Colony, &c. 3s. 

Thoughts ou the Commutation, or Abolition of Tithes., By William Clark, Esq. 
a Member of the Bath and West of England Society fur the Encouragement of 
Agriculture, &c. 1s. 

Courts Martial. Another Investigation, 2s. 

The Cross Bath Guide ; being the Correspondence of a respectable Family upon 
the Subject of a late unexpected Dispensation of Honours. Collected by Sis 
Joseph Cheakill, &c. 3s. 6d. ¢ 

A Translation of the celebrated Neapolitan Pamphlet, printed at Paris, which 
caused so much Discussion in the House of Commons, 3s. 

CORN TRADE. 

A short Address to the Inhabitants of Hampshire, on the Subject of the Corn 
Trade of the Kingdom, and the present Situation of the British Farmer, By John 
Duthy, Esq. 2s. 

An Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, shewing that the Bounty of 
1688 did not lower the Price of Corn, By a Fellow of the University of Oxford. 
vo. 3s. 

Observations relative to the Corn Laws, and on the Evidence given before both 
Houses of Parliament on that important Subject. By a Friend to his Country. 
1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Barl of Liverpool on the probable Effect of a great Reduction 
of Corn Prices by Importation ; upon the relative Condition of the State and its 
Creditors; and of Debters and Creditors in general. 8vo. 3s. 

Letter of Charles C. Western, Esq. M.P. for the County of Essex, to his Con- 
stituents, on the Subject of the Foreagn Corn Trade. 1s. 

The Objections against the Corn Bill refuted ; and the Necessity of this Meas 
sure to tle vital Interests of every Class of the Community dewousiiuted By 
William Spence, Esq. F.LS. President of the Holderness Agriculiucal Suctety, 
@s. 6d. 

An Address to the two Houses of Parliament, on the Importance of the Corn 
Laws to the National Revenue. 2s. ' 

The Speech of the Right Hon, George Rose, in dhe House of Commons, on the 
Sth of May, 1814, on the Subject of Coru Laws, ¢s. 6d. 

Cursory Observations on the Corn Laws. By J.C. Curwen, Esq. President of 
the Workington Agricultural Society. @s. 

A Letter on the Corn Laws. By the Karl of Landerdale. 3s, 

* Observations on the Effects that would be produccd by the proposed Corn 

Laws, on the Agriculture, Commerce, and Population of the United Kingdom, 
By William Chapman, M.R LA. 2s. 

Theughts on the Corn Laws, as connected with Agriculture, Commerce, and Fi- 

uance. By J. D. Hume, Esq. of the Custom-house, 2s. 
PORTRY. 

Original Lines and Translations, By the Author of Bioscope; or, Digl of Life, 
Sro. 4s, 

Messiah; a Poem, in twenty-eight Books. By Joseph Cottle. 8vo. 41. 1s, 
4 Lotheire, a Romance, iu six Cantos, with Nuies. Ly Rubert Gilmoar. 8vo, 

$. 

The Cadet, In six Parts; containing Remarks on British India. To which is 
added, Egbert aud Amelia, in blauk Verse, in iout Parts, with other Poems. 
By a lote Resident in the East @ vols. Sve. 14s. 

Jeptheh, By Edward Sinedley, jun. 8v0. 3s, 6d. 
Sir Wilibert de Waverley; or, the Bildab ive, by LlisaS. Francis. Sve. 5s, 
, , "The 
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ROVER. 
The Knight of the Glen, an Irish Romance, by the Author of the Castles of 
Wolsnorth and Monteagie. Z vols, 8s. : 


MISCELEANTES. 

A wew Cover to the Velvet Cushion. 5s. 6d. | 

Selections from the Writings of Fuller and South; with some Account of the 
Vite and Character of the former. By the Rev. Arthur Broonie, late of Batiol 
Coliege, Oxford. 1¢mo, 5s. 6d. 

‘fie Gaol of the City of Bristol compared with what a Gaol dnght to be. Tn. 
tended to diffuse a more general Knowledge of the Reguisites of a good Prison, 
By a Citwen, %s. 6d. 

"Memoir respecting a new Theory of Numbers, Part I. containing the Relation 
between the Orders and Powers of Numbers; Theorems for the Resolution of 
Equations of every Degree, and a Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem ; ard 
the Extension of that Theorem to the Summation of infinite ascending Series. 
Ky Charles Broughton, Esq. Edinburgh. 12s. 

The Naturalist and Traveller's Pocket Guide. By George Graves, F.L.S 
Author of British Ornithology. 8vo. 10s 6d, 

A brief Account of the Jesuits, with Historical Proofs in Sapport of it, tendin 
to establish the Danger of the Revival of that Order to the World at large, an 
to the United Miagdom im particular. @s. 6d. 

Remurks on the Case of Lord Cochrane, and on bis Létter to Lord Ellen- 
boruugh. 3s, 
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A Memorial in behalf of the native Irish with a view to 
their improvement in moral and religious knowledge through the 
medium of their own Language, by Mr. Christopher Andersin, 

of Aidinburgh. 

The Tieelogical Works of James Arminius, D.D. Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Leyden, 

Mise ellan ous, Poenis by John Byrom, M.A, with Some 2C- 
count of his Life. | 

A Volume of Poems by Mr. Grinfell. 

An duquiry into the Ori igin and early History of Engraving, 
on Copper and in Wood, “with an account of phe most anciettt 
Engravers and their Works, from the earliest period to the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, by Mr. W. Y. Gitley, FLAS. 

A Work on Occult Philosophy, mcluding the Lives of the an- 
cient Alchemystical Philosophers. 
~ A Narrative of the Inv ona France in 1814, inchiding the 
History of the Restoration by M. De Beauchamp, author of the 
History of the War in La Vendee. 

A Review of the Arguments for and agains: the Corn Laws, 
with a plan for the better regulation of the price of that Artcle, 
by Mr. L/bery. 

A Treatise on Gas. Light, exhibiting a summary description 
of the apparatus and machinery best calculated for “illumiuating 
Streets, Houses, &c. by Mr. Accum. 


